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Nudromatics ——e S2NOV-1 EN 
on 0st War Airliners 


Marking a me ant step in the development of post war air traffi American 


Airlines, Pan rican- Grace Airways and United Air Lines have ordered ee 
tleets ? Gg, tast Doug as DC-4 and DC-6 Transports Dependable hydromatic 
ers are + be reguiar equipment on al! these airliners 
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Be sure they’re packaged = 





@for protection 
@for easier handling 
@to save time 





H-4525—Pat. App. For—Approved by A.A.F. 


INSPECTION TIME-SAVER. Hartwell’s new door 
latch greatly reduces plane inspection time. Fits 
doors of any size, type or shape. Pressure on the 
trigger releases the latch. Pressure on the bolt 
locks it in place.Weight: 4 oz. Fits flush when in- 
stalled. Can be used with or without a hinge. 


4-6081—Pat. App. For 


INSPECTION DOOR HINGE. A flush-mounting, 
inspection door hinge, with stop control to hold 
doors open at any angle, is now available. Comes 
with or without springs, and is made of dural or 
steel. Designed and stressed for maximum suction 
loads on fast planes. Weight: dural %oz., steel 1% 0z. 








Hartwell stainless steel swaged cable terminals are 
not only made right—they are shipped right! They 
are packaged in die-cut cartons for protection in 
transit, and for easier handling in the stockroom 
and at the swaging machines. 


Hartwell swaged terminals provide: 1) Shank tensile 
strength in excessof breaking strength requirements. 
2) Improved swaging qualities. 3) Concentricity kept 
within blueprint tolerances. 4) Carefully maintained 
thread tolerances. 





Single source for 779 different aircraft 
production parts and tools 


HARTWELL 


AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


3417 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, California 


Dallas, Texas - Detroit, Mich. - Kansas City, Kansas 
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| VICIOUS CIRLLE 
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WEBSTER SAYS, "Vicious Circle: A chain of circum- 
stances constituting a situation in which the process 
of solving one difficulty creates a new problem in- 








» 
' volving increased difficulty..." So sorry, please, 
ae Jap know vicious circle mean Douglas SBD dive 
bombers. 


Doak men and women are proud that part of their 
war assignments was the manufacture of many as- 
semblies for this great Navy plane. When we of Doak 
can turn away from the vicious circle of war, our 
skills will be applied to products that will make your 
“Family Circle” a happier one. 


y// GZ, Fe AIRCRAFT COMPANY, [NC. 


= 
WORKING AROUND THE CLOCK FOR A BRAVE NEW WORLD 
ee eT ee — INSURE YOUR FUTURE— 
iy INVEST IN WAR BONDS 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Editorials and Comment 


LET THE BUYER BEWARE 


IVIl 1irmen, including 
C manufacturers of civilian 
uirplanes, operators, pilots and airplane 
owners, as well as prospective airplane 
owners, can now breathe a sigh of re 
lief over the recent news that the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
getting out of the surplus airplane dis- 
posal business This means the CAA 
will be removed from the embarrassing 
ind compromising position of selling 
junk airplanes, leaving the dirty job 
up to the Defense Plant Corporation 
personnel who can sell surplus to their 
heart’s content without making a 
mockery of our CAA airworthiness 
standards. 

Apparently this publication 1s the 
only aviation trade magazine deeply 
concerned with the recent policies of 
surplus airplane disposal. Our contem- 
poraries either endorsed the methods 
being followed or slyly dodged the 
issue of selling off the equipment on 
a “where is, as is” basis at ridiculously 
high prices and with no attempt to 
distinguish between sorely needed air 
worthy planes and the junk that is 
staked down on scores of airports from 
Maine to California, deteriorating 
more and more each day from the 
effects of weather. 

The August issue of SOUTHERN 
FuicHt detailed the dangerous condi 
tions DPC surplus disposal policy was 
creating and pointed up the possible 
catastrophic results of such policy. 
The article urged the separation of 
airworthy airplanes from junk and 
recommended the re-certification of 
all airplanes before ferry permits were 
granted to the purchaser. We did not 
ask the Defense Plant Corporation to 
guarantee the airplanes they are sell- 
ing; we merely asked that each air- 
plane hold a currently valid CAA air- 
worthiness certificate or be sold as 
junk. 

The article created considerable dis- 
cussion and produced many reactions. 
We observ ed that the people close to 
the actual facts in the surplus situa- 
tion strongly agreed with our stand. 
On the other hand, those who took 
issue with our opinions were, in nearly 
every case, Washington ofhce-sitters, 
far removed from the field and the 


scene of surplus disposal operations. 


6 


We note with approval a couple of 
satisfactory developments since the 
article appeared in August. First of all 
the CAA is being relieved of the job. 
Second, and significantly important, 
is the inclusion of new explanatory 
paragraphs in the invitation for bids 
which emphasize and elaborate on the 
policy of “let the buyer beware” by 
going into more detail and warning 
the purchaser of pitfalls. We quote 
two such paragraphs: 

“Defense Plant Corporation makes 
no representations as to the condition 
of any airplane, lot of salvage, or air- 
plane component shown in this list or 
as to any part thereof, nor is any per- 
son authorized in behalf of Defense 
Plant Corporation or of the Govern- 
ment to make any such representation. 

“In the sale of surplus airplanes on 
which bids are being invited from time 
to time, there will be included air- 
craft in all manner of condition, from 
aircraft which may be readily certifi- 
cated and in good condition, to air- 
craft which are in very poor condition 
or for other reasons cannot be cer- 
tificated. Because of the fact that no 


representations can be made as to con- 
dition or certificatability, it is impos- 
sible to designate any airplane as ‘fly- 
able’, ‘certificatable’, etc. Therefore it 
behooves everyone, for his own pro- 
tection to inspect or have a repre- 
sentative inspect and determine the 
condition and certificatability of any 
and all aircraft on which he plans to 
submit a bid. Such inspection should 
be made after the date of publication 
of the invitation for bids because the 
condition of the aircraft may change 
substantially up to that date.” 

It’s fairly clear that DPC will con- 
tinue its present policy of selling ev- 
erything it can without separating the 
airworthy airplanes from the junk. 
There’s not much hope either that they 
will pitch the fictitious OPA ceiling 
prices out the window even though 
the formula does not take into con- 
sideration the condition of the air- 
plane. But one thing is certain—the 
CAA will no longer be a party to the 
crime and can return once again to 
its legal function of maintaining air- 
worthiness standards. As for the 
buyer, let him beware. If you’re in the 
market for surplus airplanes, investi- 
gate, brother, investigate! 





A LESSON FROM ENGLAND 


ODAY, the domestic air- 

lines are pouring millions of 
dollars annually into the coffers of the 
U. S. Treasury through the Post Ofhce 
Department’s heavy profits from air 
mail operations. Subsidy of our domes- 
tic air carriers ended several years 
ago when air mail postage receipts 
amounted to more than Federal pay- 
ments to the air mail contractors for 
the service rendered. Each year the 
figure has grown until today it 
reaches a staggering sum. 

The time is not too distant when 
this nation must take its rightful place 
in international air transportation. 
The question of whether we shall have 
a “chosen instrument” or many com- 
peting companies engaged in foreign 
air commerce is being argued daily in 
Washington, but as yet no decision is 
in sight. It’s a many-faceted argu- 
ment. Some people believe we should 
have a federally sponsored monop- 





oly composed of all present operators, 
combined into one super “American 
Flag Line”. Others go to bat for an 
orderly system of competition over the 
foreign routes similar to our domestic 
airline operations. Still others believe 
the highly developed world air trans- 
port system operated by the mil- 
itary services should remain in mili- 
tary hands. Then there’s Pan Ameri- 
can, our only pre-war foreign opera- 
tor, who wants to remain the big- 
gest, if not the only international line 
to fly the American flag as a subsidized 
monopoly. 

The subject is a complex one and 
will grow in importance from now 
until the end of hostilities. It is one 
that vitally concerns every American 
citizen. Its postwar economic and 
military implications are tremendous. 
Without a sound and adequate inter- 
national air transport system of Amer- 
ican parentage and operation, we, as 
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Wounded Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines “Go Douglas.” To 
date, over 200,000 Allied cas- 
ualties have been brought back 
to safety by air. Evacuation of 
wounded from battle zones is 
a 100% Douglas responsibility. 




















7 out of 10 transports flown by the 
Air Transport Command are Doug- 
las. If it’s a mission to Moscow or a 
trip around the world, United Nations 


leaders “Go Douglas.” 


Very Important People “Go Doug- 
las.” Army, Navy, Government and 
Industry Leaders travel in Douglas 
planes on our domestic airlines to 
speed the nation’s mighty war effort. 
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* * 


Airways — Chicage & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Airways — Pennsy!vania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
, s Go €e Aviacion, 

di Pacific 








DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines ite. — Sranift 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American 





Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cia. 
t ia, 8. A. — © 


S.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, $. A. — Aerovias de G 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Seigian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) — A.8. 


Aerotranspert (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — &. A. P. &. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (SOAC) (England). 
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the heart 
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( lex country 
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1 put down two 


vay } feet me ind 500 feet 


Tr} I ro ent out ind 


, 
il donations 
who built many 


or the ¢ nty nways igreed to 


build the airport if the citizens would 
] 
i 


furnish the land. So they purchased 
200 acres of land and without fu 
fan-fare wound up with an air 

port that would do credit to a big 
vy—witho bond issue and with 


1 cent of Federal funds! 

so Can hundreds, 
even thousands, of other small com 
Besides, if 


$500,000,000,000 


nunities ove! tne nation 
nis nation owes 

| 7 
when tne War 1s over, Were going to 
nave to st ind on our own feet instead 
f running to Washington every time 
we Want a new sewer, a new school 


to Llano’s splendid 


, 
re ed nt ‘ know 7? an aviation en 





talks 


neighboring 


thusiast who makes occasional 


to luncheon clubs in 


towns which are without airport fa- 


cilities. Our friend 


them first, the future need for an air 


impresses upon 


port of “airpark”, and second, that 


t doesn’t money to 


require a lot of 
field 


and surely will be 


build a creditable which might 


DEC used now used 


ifter the war. As a result of his 


crusading, three towns have passed 


bond issues for the purchase of ade 
getting ready for 


yuate land and are 


drainage, runways and cheap hanga: 
facilities. All with local money! 


There are ways to raise money for 








your community airport other than 


by popular subscription—issuance of 
bonds, taxation” and the allocation of 


funds trom community revenue pro 


tew. 


enterprise and 


ducing name a 
However, the 


drive which characterized Llano’s so 


properties to 
same 


lution to the airport problem could 


easily be applied to thousands of 
towns throughout the United States. 
The first step is to arouse community 
interest among the elements of the 
their progres 


this original interest 


population known fot 
siveness. Once 
is stirred up, chances are there will be 
official dedication day. 


no rest until 





\ I R since we returned trom 
i couple of years on active 


duty we have felt that in the rush 
ind bustle of wartime civilian life we 
often fail to think enough about the 
returns 


welfare of G. I. Joe when he 


from across the seas The other day 


we read something that made us think 
Without further comment, we pass 

on to you It’s the closing few par 
graphs of a piece entitled The Re 
conversion of America for Peace” by 
J. Frank Rushton, Jr., president of the 
Birmingham Ala Chamber of Com 
merce 


“In the not too distant future 


Johnny is marching home 


coming 
Our own boys are coming back to us 


['wo vears ago we drafted Johnny and 


set him out to fight for us Hov 
vloriously he has fought we il] KnoW 
Johnny has definite opinions as to 
what he is hghting for I have seen 


| 


i lot of Johnnies in the h spitals ind 


through the Chamber 
ind I know that Johnny 
has definite opinions. Yes, he is fight 


for Father and Mother. Yes, he 


is they came 


ot Commerce 


ing 
1S fighting to keep his home free from 
also thinks he 


invasion But Johnny 


is fighting for the 


4 


American way of 


life. Johnny doesn’t want a govern 


ment dole when he comes home. 
Johnny doesn’t want some bureaucrat 
telling him where he can work and 
for how much. Johnny doesn’t want 
to spend his life standing in lines. 
Johnny wants a job and a permanent 
one with a future toit. Johnny wants 
to live in a land of opportunity where 


he can work and earn and save. Johnny 


wants a land where he can have all 
you have had and be all you have 
been. 

“When Johnny comes home he is 


going to look you in the eyes and ask 
you W hat you have been doing w“ hile 
he was out fighting for freedom and 


for the American way of life Then 





ONVERSION 


you are faced with the issue and how 
Shall you 
say to Johnny, ‘My boy, while you 


shall you answer Johnny? 


were away I was too busy to look afte: 
the country you were fighting for 
While you were fighting for freedom, 
I was careless and lost it. But, Johnny, 


you can ask the bureaus. Fhey will 
tell you where you can work and what 
your wages will be. And, Johnny, 
don’t forget you’ve got to help pay 


Will 


that to our own children? Or: 


off a debt I let us accumulate.’ 
we say 

will we convert our government to 
the point that we can look them in 
the eye and welcome them home to the 


American way of life? 
“Will you 
Where are 


. 1 
the reconversion? We have our an 


reconvert government? 


the leaders to lead you in 
swer. We ought to be the leaders 
Aren’t we all tired of big leaders who 
squabble for power with us as the 
spoils? Aren’t we tired of watching 
supposedly big men fight for political 
powers and wreck us while they do 
it? Surely we don’t need any more 
What we fifty 


a hundred thousand little 


big leaders. need 1S 
thousand o1 
leaders. We need men in each com 
munity who have thought reconver 
sion through and who are willing to 
fight for their decisions. You ought 
to be one of those little leaders who 
know what the American way of life 
is and who is willing to give his time 
to reconverting our government to 
that way of life. When Johnny comes 
home he isn’t looking to a big leader 
for an 


answer, he 1s looking to us, 


his parents and his people. 


land of 


“America was a oppo! 
tunity. For whatever reason it isn’t 
now. Will it ever be again? You’ve 


got to make up your mind now. What's 
your answer? 


“Don’t tell me. 
“Tell Johnny.” * * * 
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‘the Birdmen's Perch 











rf you haven't, it’s your own fault. 

Because all you have to do to get 
one, is to send us a Little Known 
Fact About Well Known Planes 
that’s good enough to print. Like 


this one from E. B. McClung, of 


Kessler, West Virginia: 
The seven-ounce wing rib of a ‘‘ putt 
putt’’ can withstand a load of 800 Ibs.! 
Four more items, McClung, and 
you'll rate a promotion to Senior 
Perch Pilot. A Little Known Fact 
like this will do the trick: 
The wing span of the B-29 is 20 
feet greater than the distance covered 
121 feet) by the first successful air- 
plane flight! 
Okeh. Now it’s your turn. Send 


your L.K.F.A.W.K.P. to: 


Major Al Welliams, 
alias “Tattered Wing Tips,“ Gulf 


Aviation Products Manager, 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 









THE FEATS OF 2 FEET... 


The B-29 airfoil does a tremendous job 
of lifting! 


It carries more weight per square foot 
of surtace than any wing ever built. This 
was achieved by designing a wing—and 
then practically adding another wing in 
the form of huge flaps! In flight, the 
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flaps are not in evidence. But when the 
heat’s on—take offs and landings—they 
add a whale of a lot to the performance 


of the wing. 


PERCH PILOT (Bottom Rung Grade) 


aod is therefore entitied to the courtesies aad privileges suitable wo his exalted rank, as well 
as deserving the iasteotaneous sod respecttal attention of all and suadry airborne listeoers 
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Gulftpride Oil does a tremendous job 
of lubrication! 

It carries terrific weights per square 
foot of surface in preventing metal-to 
metal contacts. We add to this lubricating 
ability by refining crudes—and then prac 
tically adding another refining in the form 
of the Alchlor Process! In normal opera 
tion, this additional refining step may 
not be in evidence. But when the heat’s 
on—take offs, climbs, and other “‘‘extr: 
load"’ operations—the Alchlor Process 
adds a whale of a lot of lubrication t 
Gulfpride! 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 








SOFT, WET CARBON ON A 
SPARK PLUG MEANS A 
CYLINDER NEEDS — 
, pbtrrhige ** 
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BEGIN BY CHECKING THE 
RINGS IN THAT CYLINDER, 
t REPLACING IF ‘ 
NECESSARY. , 











YOU CAN'T GET FULL 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
WITH BAD RINGS +++ NOT 
EVEN WHEN YOU USE--- 
iw an ry 


- THAT GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
—1~ . . pd —y 







































































Com plete facilities and equipment for inspection, 
minor repair or complete tear-down, rebuilding 
An Aircraft Sales finished 


plane in the air 


and refinishing of aircraft 


job is the “slickest 


AIRCRAFT 
oe. SALES €O. 


FORT WORTH, 











MEACHAM FIELD TEXAS 
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AIR REPORT 


<<’ SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





New Plane Parade 


| ines for more announcements in the near future 
of new airplanes in both military and civilian 
categories. Douglas’ A-26, already mentioned in War De- 
partment dispatches, may be first to appear in pictures 
and close-up descriptive matter during the next few 
weeks. We held the presses and made over a form to give 
you a glimpse at the Army’s Bell P-59A jet fighter, pub- 
lishing the first pictures of this heretofore secret plane 
on page 27. But the most interesting revelation of the 
month to civilian fliers appears on pages 32-33, being 
first pictures of Culver’s military target” planes, which 
will be improved and revamped as Culver’s postwar model. 


+ - * 
Robot Warfare in the Air 


While details have been withheld, Uncle Sam has an 
aerial robot or two up his sleeve, as has Great Britain. 
Both governments long ago discounted the effectiveness 
of such weapons but by no means dropped them altogether. 
Al Williams’ prized book, “Airpower”, published in 1940, 
described the “Queen Bee” radio-controlled airplane used 
by the British Navy for target practice. It was a small 
airplane, steered into the range of ship gunners and some- 
times shot down. But the most effective robot air weapons 
of the future will prove to be those with supersonic speeds 
and very high trajectories. The slowness and low flight 
path of Germany’s V-1 was its undoing—many were inter- 
cepted and shot down by British jet fighters and conven- 
tional aircraft, as well as by anti-aircraft gunners. 


* * * 
B-32 Nearing Combat Readiness 


It may not be as long as some believe before Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s Super Liberator, or Dominator, takes its 
place alongside Boeing’s B-29 in the air offensive against 
Japan. Lt. Gen. Barney Giles, deputy chief of the AAF, 
said recently that good progress is being made with the 
B-32 and added that it might enter combat “within the 
next few months.” Dominators are in production at Fort 
Worth, will gradually replace the B-24 there, and at San 


Diego. * * * 


Sales and Service 

Postwar dealers and distributors of civilian airplanes 
will be out of luck if they don’t have a creditable 
fixed-base operation with a good shop, according to 
some manufacturers whose postwar plans are rapidly 
nearing final assembly. The airplane makers we refer 
to plan on turning out airplanes minus all extras. The 
dealer will take delivery of the airplane and install all 
the approved accessories and extra equipment the pur- 
chaser desires, including radio and instruments. The plan 
is advantageous to the purchaser, who says what make, 
price, and number of accessories, instruments or radio 
equipment he wants. It’s advantageous to the dealer who 
picks up an additional 40 per cent commission on the 
volume he sells. Also, his shop would be factory-approved 
as well as CAA-approved, because the manufacturer wants 
to get out from under the repair business and spend all 
his time turning out production models. Dealers with ade- 
quate stockrooms and shop facilities will get preference 
over those who expect to sell airplanes and live on com- 
missions alone. * * * 


Aviation Gas Tax 


Look for growing opposition to the National Aeronautic 
Association’s statement favoring state taxation of avia- 
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Officially appointed 
distributors of 


Government Exees 


aircratt hardware & parts 
special accessories 


Items available 
include AN 
Bolts Nuts 
Screws Cable 

Turnbuc kles 
Rod Ends 
Pulleys Valves 
Tubing Fittings 
Clamps & Clips 
Taper Pins 
Grommets 
Rivets 


and many others! 





nn 

To curtail further accumulation of include all AN Standard hardware 
stock piles.. .and eliminate additional parts, all types of AN fittings, and all 
production of items now stored in Standard and many special aircraft 
quantity in aircraft plants sao components. Items are new, unused, 
U. S. Government has instituted a_ certified by government inspectors as 
plan for the orderly redistribution of “aircraft quality”’. . . do not require 
excess stocks. any subsequent inspections by service 

\ir Associates has been appointed branches, government contractors, or 
an agent to aid in the disposition of airline operators ...are sold at the 







aircraft hardware, parts, and special lowest prevailing market prices. 
accessories. We are honored by the 
You 
ry helping 
+ Associates is proud to offer toward the success ifillment of the 






opportunity to serve under this plan. Investigate this surpl 
\viation supply headquarterssince perform a patriotic servig 
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its long ex] n for liquidation of 


ess—and you aid yourself by 


ein the field,andthe governmeng 
facilities of its four ' 
warehouses to firms needing these fine dbtaining immediate delivery, without 


precision materials ... Excess stocks waiting for production! 


@ Wire your requirements to— 


Air Associates, i. 


{AST COAST... Teterboro, N. J. 
MIDWEST ..... Chicago, Il. 
SOUTHWEST ... Dallas, Texas 
WEST COAST... Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“SINGLE- 


ERVIN RELEASE” 
rr Harness 
UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 





disk instantly releases the harness leav- 
ine the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “aa for action. 


All United Nations’ 


used LRVIN as standard equipment ... and 


Air Forces for vears have 


now the Irvin ~ Single-Release ” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings, 
IRVIN. as alwavs. leads in Safety. 





Harness Falls Off 


in f and Set lap for Releasi 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States. Canada and England 


{ll Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





MORE WAR BONDS 


BUY 








tion gasoline for the purpose of state aviation development. 
Most of the fight will come from airmen in states not 
now taxing aviation fuel. Critics of the move point out 
that the longer aviation can escape the burden of multiple 
taxation, the quicker the industry will reach full flower. 
Flying costs, they argue, must decrease if any measure 
of volume is to be expected. Additional taxes mean higher 
priced private and instructional flying. Heavy fuel taxes 
also hit the operators of airline and executive or corporate 
type personal airplanes. They use large quantities per 
unit which places even a greater burden on them and 
clearly discriminates against their kind of operation. 
While the airlines can pass the additional tax charges on 
to their customers (another case of keeping the costs up), 
the executive type owner cannot. Hence taxes will tend to 
discourage and deter the sale of the large, gas-consuming 
executive type of airplane. Few people realize that a 
five-cent tax on a twenty-five-cent gallon of gas amounts to 
a 20 per cent levy. The anti-tax boys are up in arms, main- 
taining taxes on aviation will come fast enough without 
people in aviation encouraging them. 


7 - * 
Postwar Vignettes 


One personal plane manufacturer has made a deal with 
a luggage house to design and build a commodious but 
light-weight travelling bag stamped with the owner’s 
name and the NC number of the airplane. It will fit com- 
pactly into a special compartment back of the firewall. 
Additional baggage space will be provided back of the 
cabin, with space for extra constant speed propeller blades, 

Great strides have been made in both propellers and 
engines during the war years and will be ready for the 
first postwar models of personal airplanes. Simplified, 
dependable engines of practically any horsepower desired 
are now available. On some models, horsepower will be 
optional. If you prefer 75 horsepower to the 65, or 185 to 
165, just take your choice. Controllable pitch and con- 
stant speed propellers will also be available for installation 
on the “victory” models. Among them are the Roby pro- 
peller, now controlled by Beechcraft, and the Everel, 
which has been purchased by Koppers and goes under the 
new name of “Aeromatic.” 

Ernie Breech, president of Bendix Aviation and member 
of the Board of North American, when asked if his com- 
pany would offer the private flier a low-cost, dependable 
two-way radio, replied, “You bet we will!” 


* 7 * 
Mechanics 


Simplification of CAR Part 24 covering certificated 
mechanics is still in the mill. A tentative breakdown of 
categories and classes of mechanics has been prepared. 
Here it is: 


Classes 


Categories 2nd Ist 
Light Airframe Maintenance X X 
Light Airframe Overhaul X { 
Heavy Airframe Maintenance X X 
Heavy Airframe Overhaul X \ 
Low Power Engine Maintenance X } X 
Low Power Engine Overhaul X \ 
High Power Engine Maintenance X X 
High Power Engine Overhaul X \ 
Propellers X 
X 


Instruments - , 7 
Radio 2 - i , i P ‘ : , , X 


Under this proposed system the lowest rating would be 
2nd Class Light Airframe Maintenance; highest. would be 
lst Class in all seven categories. A mechanic capable of 
majoring an engine upwards of 450 horsepower would 
probably carry a rating of Ist Class High Power Engine 
Overhaul. Study it a few minutes and see if you agree 


with the system. 
* * * 
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PROVEN IN WAR — FOR P ACETIME PERFORMANCE 


In war the Curtiss Commando has estab- 
lished itself as a major instrument of trans- 
portation. It has hauled personnel and sup- 
plies of all types wherever the need has been 
critical—-often under most unfavorable fly- 


ing conditions. 


Evolved from an airline design, the Com- 


mando will be available for commercial 


) ‘2 a ‘ 
how Nidder ~ 
Ss - 


Curtiss 
Commando 


operation as soon as the strategy of war per- 
mits. Its conversion into a luxury airliner or 
a cargo carrier will be speedy. This will help 
to bridge the gap between war and peace by 
providing jobs for the men and women who 
build and operate these transport airplanes. 


Look to the Sky. America! 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division. 
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A LIQUID-COOLED GIANT — : 
THE WORLDS MOST POWERFUL 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P.38 — Lightning 
P.39 —Atracobra 
P.g0o—Warhawk 
approximately 3,000 horsepower. *® It is more powerful by A-36 and P-51 — Mustang 


Dp 


i 


Going into America’s new planes is the most powerful liquid-cooled aut 


aircraft engine in the world. * It is an Allison engine — of 


63 K INZC obra 


hundreds of horsepower — gives our pilots over a third _ 
The more-than-50,000 Allison engines 


built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 
power the above planes. 


more power to work with than the huskiest engine they had 

before. * Virtually all its parts are the same as in other y 
Allisons. So plane crews around the world can service it 

right now. *® Its high power, long range, smoothness 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
and dependability are qualities vital in the days of 


war, and equally important in the planes in which re 
you will fly when peace returns. Wbuj072 
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Plumping a bomb squarely 
amidships on a Jap oil barge 
off the coast of New Ireland, 
a U. S. Navy Consolidated 
LIBERATOR also brings 
back dramatic photographic 
proof of its “strike.” Official 
U. S. Navy Photograph. 





Good picture to Americans. Not so good from Tojo’s 
viewpoint. And as each giant, 4-motored Liberator “scores 
again,” the day when our boys will be home moves just 
that much closer. 

We here at CECO think of that often .. . for we know 
that the carburetors and fuel pumps we are building for 
these great Liberators and other planes are a part of the 
whole tremendous pattern of Victory ... a Victory that 
American boys are assuring by their unparalleled courage 


and skill. 


We look forward to more pictures like the one above. 


CARBURETORS 


rU et 


PROTEK-PLUGS 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION © 
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BY BILL GREEN 








Preflight students need Link training. . . . Good use of surplus 
devices — put them in high schools. . . . When the boys come 






home, will they be goggle-wearing dudes, or sensible, business-like 
fliers? . . . Let's eliminate adiabatic lapse rate and other burdens. 










































Links for High Schools On the other hand, I have known a per student hour, or else by the Gov- 


imber of Link operators who had ernment itself. 
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AIRPARKS |. :..,<etion of 


new era in personal transportation 





A Few Postwar Aims for 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 


Development of Modern 
Airparks 


Super Service Stations for 
Private Fliers, with Aircraft 


Sales and Service 


Convenient Charter Service to 
Any Point in the United States 


Feeder Air Line Service for the 
Southeast 
Complete Flight Training 


Facilities 
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Sritt mindful of the task that Prominent in the postwar picture 
lies ahead before PEACE is ours will be modern AIRPARKS, de 
again, Southern Airways even now signed and built especially to cate 


is preparing for the TOMORROW to the needs and satisfaction of 
that is almost TODAY. .. . For the private flier. That’s why South- 
=~ gy of Ame! — Pg eye ~ ern Airways is devoting a lot of 
sg — wr ge ¥ Wh * P ‘ time and preparation to the de- 
& prcmmens rus. — — sign of this new era in aviation, 


Sam’s vast war training program 
became necessary, Southern Air- 
ways was ready with just what 
the Army ordered; when private 
flying comes into its own again, 
Southern Airways will be ready to the Airpark should be suitable to 
render that same high-type of the needs of each community it 
service, providing Private Fliers serves, based on what the com 
with the best possible. That’s what munity does not have in the way 
we're building for today. of parks and amusements. 


studying the possibilities of Air- 
parks—their benefit to the private 
flier and to the community where 
they are located. Our belief is that 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


October 20—Institute of Aeronauti 


cal Sciences National Air Transport 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, 


Dd. C 
October 25 


7 


Southwestern 
tion Conference, Amarillo, Texas 


November 9-10 Institute of 


yutical Sciences Fall Meeting, Daytor 


Tulsa, Olea 


November 13-14 National Associa 
tion of State Aviation Officials, Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla 

November 15-18—Second Annual 


National Aviation Planning ( 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
December 4-6—SAE National 


Cargo Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 


Chicago 


December 5-7 Aircratt Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association Second 


Annual Convention Jefferson Hotel, St 


D eesle 
December 6-7—National Ay 


Trades Association Convention, Te 


son Hotel, St. Louis 


November 9-10—SAE National Fuels 
& Lubricants Meeting, Hotel Mayo, 








were able 


yubtedly, there 


only 
ness men, have chauffeurs 
who only flies is nothing but a supe: 
chauffeur. On the other hand, 
ever, a man who is willing to 
business man first and to use his pilot- 


+ 


cove} tremendous _ territories 
where business men have been able to 


were used in Supervisory 


ies. We think that this represents 
one of the greatest fields fo 
pilots returning from this war. 


We believe that the day of the pilot 
who wears goggles and swaggers 
around with shiny boots is gone. 
pilot of the future is more likely to 
be a business man first, and a pilot 
second, third or fifth, than he is to be 
a pilot first and a business man sec- 
ond, third or fifth. Few people will 
consider the tremendous cost of having 
pilot for the purpose of piloting 
Very few people, including busi- 


second, the same as nearly 
people in business drive their automo 
biles as a secondary matter, will, un- 
doubtedly, be of tremendous 
Our own company for many years now 


to fly have been able 


has had several pilots who were pri- 
marily business people and who have 
flown all over the United States 
month in and month out on their busi- 
ness trips, saving time, saving ex- 
pense, and getting there when they 
needed to be there. Along this line, 
it probably would be necessary fon 
these returning pilots to eke out a 
living however they can, and to keep 
their flying up as best they can fon 
a certain length of time while they 
learn the rudiments of whatever busi- 
ness they want to engage in. Prefer- 
ably they should choose that business 
to be one where selling or supervising 
or travelling is necessary. Thus, 
within a year or two years or five 
years, at the very outside, they would 
find that they were engaged in a 
business where their flying ability 
would pay dividends. The big thing 
is for these youngsters coming back 
not to expect too much too quickly 
Impatience has ruined many a life. 


(4) Undoubtedly some future ex- 
ists for a goodly number of pilots in 
flying schools. 


(5) This is our own brand-new 
suggestion relating to the first topi 
in this column and that is that, un- 
doubtedly, a great number of these 
youngsters could become instructors 
in the self-same high schools that 
would employ the Link trainers as re 
ferred to above. Otherwise, where 


+ ; 


are these schools going to get these 


instructors who would be teaching 
aviation ? 


; 


The greatest difficulty with most 
instructors is that they have no ability 
to capture the imagination of their 
students. Therefore they don’t do 
much good. Just consider how excit 


ing it would be to high school boys 
and girls all over the United States 
to have as an instructor a thoroughly 
experienced war pilot, who, many 
times, would have decorations and 
combat stories to illustrate his teach 
ing. This could be the most 
minded nation on the face of the eart! 


from now on. 

Undoubtedly, a great many othe) 
opportunities we have not mentioned 
will turn up. Perhaps some of you 
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Buy Wear Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


Another Boeing Superfortress starts for Japan 


They're beginning to roll off the assem 
bly lines in ever-increasing numbers 
these Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, only 


a few of which have yet seen action. 


They have behind them one of the 
most gigantk production programs ever 
conceived for any weapon of war. It is 
considered a major achievement that 
the Superfortress is a quantity produc 
tion airplane as well as a high-perform- 


ince airplane 


\s creator of the Superfortress, 
Boeing is charged with the responsibility 
of providing all engineering data to 
hundreds of co-operating companies . . . 
making all design changes and passing 


them along . . . supplying master gauges 


that control the interchangeability of 
parts . . . making available to the other 
companies tooling and production infor- 
mation, including new Boeing-developed 
manufacturing techniques, and co-ordi- 
nating all the combined activities. 


The group of manufacturers partici- 
pating in this huge production program 
includes the Martin and Bell aircraft 
companies, also producing completed 
Boeing B-29’s, and other companies pro- 
ducing major sub-assemblies — Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Goodyear, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 


While fulfilling the responsibility of 
servicing this network of co-operating 


companies, Boeing also carries the major 
loads in producing completed B-29’s. 
When all facilities reach capacity, Boe 
ing will produce approximately 75 per 
cent of all B-29’s. 


The Superfortress and the famous 
Flying Fortress represent Boeing’s effort 
to provide the Army’s great bombing 
crews with the best possible airplanes to 
accomplish their hazardous and impor- 
tant missions. 


When the war ends, Boeing prin 
ciples of design, engineering and man 
ufacture will be turned to peacetime 
products ... and you may know of any 
product that, if it’s “Built by Boeing,” 


it's bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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yould Wwe ne i ments or sug 
yestior you have in that connection 
ana vould g < i. tv to them as 
trie ) t ? i € 

Tr} certainly a problem that 
face every returning pilot and it is 
mart of our re ty to help them 
ett t 


Flying Examination Must Be 
Simplified 


rmmer ial pilot 


for a good many years now and we 
thir we nave Tiow! inder about eV 
ery concelvabl ondition except com- 
bat The other da ve picked up our 
vile qué oI and answer book to 


for the private pilot writ 


ten exan tior We were horrified 
to find tnat ne being asked some 
questior that even good engineers 
are not commonly conversant with and 
many ot whic! e Ww never be called 
ipon to use We don’t know who 
figured ou i hese questions and 
answers, we don’t know what they are 
trvine to prepare her for, but we 
now that she st other people 
vno nave take those examination 
only know e words that they 
nat reme e? 
lr} nust deter many people from 
hecoming pilot Nobody who is busy 
an spend all the time that Is neces 
il get tnel) pli t’s license We 
Know a numobdel ) business people 
vho have alway) vanted to fly but 
who could not ecause it took so 
ry iT ? ‘ 





RE pte 


ROCKET- ASSISTED Navy combat 
planes, such as this Avenger spe- 
cially powered for take-off by four 
330-hp. rockets, now take off from 
smaller runways, fly farther. These 
rockets were developed by Aerojet 
Engineering Co., of Pasadena, Calif. 
Planes using them are called “Jatos’ 
—jet aided take-off 





We think at least 50 per cent of the 
time required to learn to fly could be 
eliminated by two moves that could 


easily be made: 


(1) The CAA should simplify the 
pilot’s license examination to some- 
thing not unlike the present chauf- 
feur’s license examination given in the 
states that really do give an examina- 
tion along that line. Such an exam- 
ination requires not over thirty min- 
utes on the part of anyone fairly fa- 
including the driving 

sarnest and consid- 


miliar with it, 
itself. It is our 
ered opinion that such could also be 
done in the case of pilots. 

(2) Flying schools should obtain 
Link trainers and give almost all of 
the flight instructions in Link train- 
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Price $4.00 with complete 
illustrated instructions 





with leg 


Legitimate Dealers 


when he 
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omputer is 


lie 


Determinatior 


Flying 
knowr 
Distance 
i. Multiplication, division and proportion problems 
Fuel 
6. Findir 
temperatures 
termination of true altitude above sea level 
x. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 
distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
nautical 


The log sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 


ho mu 

Attractive Discount = hast 
f rons 

to mitted to 
It is no 

hand-held 


99 per cent 


tional rm al 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 


Announcing 


NEW CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


sentially a dead reckoning computer 
a log sheet 
« problems can be worked on the Computer 


of Ground Speed being made good on 


time required to go a given distance at a 


speed 


flown in a certain time, at a known speed 


consumption problems 


true air speed at different altitudes and 


miles 


must devote most of his attention to flying and 
his navigation log as simple as possiblk The 
keeping in orderly fashion that data essential 


uuntry navigation, so that it need not be com 
mory or scrawled illegibly on a chart 
substitute for plotting boards, but between the 
computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot's hands for 
of the time and having his log sheet available 
wants it 

need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 















ers at night so that business men 
could obtain those courses without 
losing their business time. Thus the 
actual take-offs and landings could be 
given during Saturday 
Sundays and holidays, or early in the 
morning or late in the evening. 


afternoons, 


Anent the things that might be left 
out of any private pilot’s written ex- 
amination, we might consider one out- 
standing example: Adiabatic lapse 
rate. The adiabatic lapse rate could 
not be used by any private pilot in 
any place in the country where he 
did not have access to weather bureau 
data. Adiabatic lapse rates are dif- 
ferent in one place than they are in a 
place even five miles away. Therefore, 
the figures of the weather bureau 
don’t mean anything anyway. If you 
don’t believe this, I need cite only that 
the place where the adiabatic lapse 
rates are important is usually in tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes, or other violent 
weather situations, which are always 
very well marked anyway. 

Private pilots usually do not make 
full use of such things as temperature 
and dew point and, in fact, in most 
airports in the United States, such 
figures are not even available to them. 
They can tell when there is fog and 
when there isn’t fog, so what is the 
use of having to stop and think about 
a whole lot of figures and scientific 
theories such as adiabatic lapse rate? 
In all our eleven years of flying, we 
don’t remember a single time that it 
would have been worth two cents to 
us to know what the adiabatic lapse 
rate was or how to figure it. Fact 
of the matter is, we never even saw 
an adiabatic and we don’t give a 
whoop if we never see one.  Inci- 
dentally, if you want to get thor- 
oughly befuddled, ask some weathe 
bureau man something about it. 


Another thing we consider abso- 
lutely ridiculous is that people who 
fly airplanes have to stop and learn 
a whole lot of things about engines. 
Learning about engines would do a 
Millions 
of people have driven automobiles for 


lot of mechanics some good. 


many years and never learned any- 
thing at all about the engine. They 
nevertheless had no difficulty with 
them. While we do not decry people 
learning things if they. are interested 
in them and if they can, we still be 
lieve there is a lot of falderol thrown 
at lots of people that is never ab- 
sorbed and which merely kills then 
time and means nothing. 


Our whole point in this connection 
is that we wish to bring millions of 
people into aviation after this war and 
we are afraid that it cannot be done 
if they have to run the gauntlet of 
adiabatics, carburetors, crankshafts, 
etc. We believe the smartest thing 
to do would be to get them into avia- 
tion and “learn ’em” afterwards. 

” * 
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A LITTLE WOODEN BOX that’s 


speeding aireralt progress 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Famous news analyst tells how “Suggestions for Victory” from Bell Aircraft employees have 











saved thousands of dollars of the taxpayer’s money and a comparable number of manhours 


“TN every Bell Aircraft plant you'll 

see suggestion boxes. Into these 
boxes Bell Aurcraft employees, who 
think while their skilled hands are at 
work, last vear deposited $200 ideas 
to lImnprove plant Operaulons and Bell 
Aircratt produc ts. One third of these. 
after being cleared through Bell Air- 
craft’s Patent Office, have been put to 
work. As a result thousands of dollars 
have been saved in the cost of build- 


ing Bell urplane s and other wat weap- 


ape fp rcenne 


DRUREAaapeoner 


ons. Other suggestions are helping to 


? 


speed Victory by Saving thousands of 


manhours. 


~ 


7 Dake the case of a SUPCrvVISO! ol 
Intra-Plant Traffic in one Bell Aircraft 
plant. His plan for simplifying the 
operation of the conveyor system, by 
which workers receive material and 
parts, eliminated 54,561 telephone 
calls pel week totaling a van Sav- 
ing of $39,845. to say nothing of time. 


Instead of a telephone operator 





notifying the station that supplies are 
on the wav. when the conveyor A55CS 
a certain pont, it lights an a snare 2 
bulb. This signal notifies the worke1 


to he on the lookout. 


This new system is one of many 
produ¢ tion methods sugyge sted by Bell 
Aircraft employees that are now in use 
in other Allied Aircraft plants. 


Bell Aircraft workers are making 
every effort to speed the day of Victory. 
When that time comes, you can trust 
this same manufacturing skill and in- 
genuity to bring you many things to 
make for a better world at peace.” 





* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Airacobra ( P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 )— Fighters 
Atracomet — America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL,..EAST COAST, INC. 


BEA 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 








ORDNANCE DIVISION 


e 
7 7 47 Burlington, Vt. 
J /, / Flexithle Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Martetta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Superfortress 
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A It V le WS in the News 


ROBOT STINGERS are shown in these first photos of B-29 armament, consisting 
of ten .50-cal. machine guns and one 20-mm cannon, all mounted in turrets 
ed by gunners using automatic computing sights (mounted 

in bulbous glass blisters). (Boeing Photos.) 


remotely-contro 


robot guns with 20-mm cannon fires %-inch shell. 


sighting blister Tail gunner has plenty room. 


- 


_ 


RESCUE ON HIGH SEAS is demon- 
strated below by Sikorsky helicopter 
negotiating a landing aboard a 
Coast Guard ‘flat top Other tests 
have proved ‘copter's ability to pick 
up stranded seamen from life rafts 

‘ ™” Photo.) 


SUCCESSOR TO 75-MM CANNON 
nose is new B-25 nose cluster of eight 
.50-cal. guns, boosting Mitchell's 
total armament to 18 _ fifties— 
world’s most heavily-armed plane. 
Massed .50 fire appears more accu- 
rate and destructive when loosed in 
a steady stream than _ inaccurate 
75-mm blasts. Moreover, 3-inch and 
larger rocket guns can be readily 
mounted to augment machine guns. 
B-25's have sensational record in 
strafing Jap shipping. New nose 
section is manufactured at North 
American plants at Dallas and Ingle- 
wood for B-25 final assembly at 


Kansas City factory. 
(NAA Photo.) 


OUTSIDE ELEVATOR SPEEDS HANDLING of carrier-based Curtiss Helldivers, 

as this graphic scene shows. Note swirling water (top right) just below 

elevator, which has been lowered from flight deck. Helldiver now mounts 
20-mm wing cannon instead of machine guns. 


(Curtiss-Wright Photo.) 
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Control Tower Vision gives new flying 








safety and pleasure ae 





Arrows indicate how both top and side panels slide dowr 
into fuselage wall. A lock on top where panels meet secure: 


Wide, clear vision is one reason why you'll enjoy flying the New Swift. the entire cabin. 
The Swift’s dynamically styled bubble-type canopy provides easy access to the roomy cabin 
from either side through sliding panels that disappear into the fuselage walls. You just step in 
and sit down . . . no stooping, crouching, or effort required . . . no door to catch the slipstream. 


The double-track panels give you any degree of airiness you want . . . top with sides open . . . sides with 
top open... open either side... completely open or closed . . . from an open cockpit 
to a closed cabin as quick and easy as closing an auto window. 
Top panels may be tinted to provide sun protection. 
Yes, the New Swift is the kind of plane you’ve dreamed of owning, and its reasonable cost and thrifty 
operation will make owning and flying your own plane surprisingly easy. The New Swift 
will be ready soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 


 sesieateesieaiesitestetetetetesteesetentedetetetetetets 


Free Booklet + « « Mail the coupon today for free 
illustrated booklet describing the New Swift, no obligation. 
Globe Aircraft Corporation 
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PRICE POLICY FOR SURPLUS: The 
Surplus War Property Administrator 
has announced a new regulation gov- 
erning the pricing of surplus aircraft 
by the RFC and the FEA. The regu- 
lation was adopted from the recom- 
mendation made by the Surplus Air- 
craft Advisory Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of L. Welch Pogue, 
CAB chairman. It parallels the recom- 
mendations made earlier in the year 
by the Howard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Class A—Tactical aircraft (military 
use only). Not for sale. 

Class B—Transport aircraft. Prices 
related to lowest manufactured cost 
of the planes manufactured in great- 
est quantity during the first six 
months of 1944. Applicant can buy 
outright, lease or rent on a termin- 
able installment plan. 

Class C—Personal aircraft, suitable 
for private flying. Must be offered 
for competitive bidding or be sold 
upon an outright offer of the OPA 
ceiling price. Clayton explained that 
the quantity of this type of aircraft 
is small and the supply has dimin- 
ished through attrition. He also 
pointed out that a large portion of the 
potential surplus has already been 
sold, the “majority having been pur- 
chased by school operators for their 
own use, or by dealers for recondi- 
tioning and resale within the limits 
of ceiling prices established by OPA.” 
Primary trainers may be sold under 
the competitive method, or at fixed 
prices for which certain minimums 
are established. 

Class D—Aircraft equipment and 
component parts. Can be sold wher- 
ever practical through normal trade 
channels in accordance with estab- 
lished trade procedures. The an- 
nouncement pointed out that since 
Army and Navy catalogues list some 
600,000 separate classifications, the 
surplus disposal organization can’t 
handle the large number of items di- 
rectly due to the manpower shortage. 

Class E—Unabsorbed surplus. Com- 
bat types not suitable for sale for 
flight; to be used for educational, ex- 
perimental, memorial purposes, sal- 
vage and scrap. Can be _ bought, 
leased, loaned or donated on war- 
ranty that they will not be resold for 
flight use. 

7 * - 
SNEAK PREVIEW AT ST. LOUIS: 


Operators who attend the fifth 
annual convention of the National 
Aviation Trades Association in St. 
Louis, December 6-9, might get a 
“sneak” preview of postwar per- 
sonal airplane models. A _ trade 
exhibit by members of the Avia- 
tion Distributors and Manufac- 
turers Association and the Aero 
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Chamber’s Personal Aircraft 
Committee is shaping up nicely 
with scores of aviation equipment 
manufacturers planning displays. 
Convention business and the 
speaking program will be han- 
died during the afternoons, leav- 
ing the mornings open for trade 
contacts and merchandise plan- 
ning. Headquarters: Hotel Jef- 
ferson. ADMA’s second annual 
convention will overlap’ the 
NATA meeting, beginning on the 
5th and running through the 7th. 


a * * 


PREPAREDNESS REMINDER: In _ re- 
cent testimony before the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate, 
J. Carleton Ward, Jr., president of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corpora- 
tion, brought out the following sig- 
nificant facts: 

1. America produced the first flying 
airplane in 1903, but in the first World 
War it was compelled to fight in air- 
planes produced by its allies, and for 
years the original Wright biplane 
rested in a British museum. 

2. The principles of radar were first 
announced to the world in the United 
States as early as 1922 by A. Hoyt 


on 5 


Taylor and Leo C. Young, two Naval 
scientists. Yet radar was developed 
primarily by Sir Watson Watts in 
Britain and handed back to us after 
we became her fighting ally. 

3. In the Spring of 1918 the Navy 
launched a successful flying bomb at 
Bellport, L. I., in co-operation with 
the Sperry Corporation. It carried 
1,000 pounds of TNT with a 400-mile 
range and had many features of the 
present German robot bomb. 

4. At about the same time, Charles 
Kettering and his associates began 
the development of radio-controlled 
flying missles which they believed 
could assist in preventing future wars. 
It was left to the Germans, a quarter 
of a century later, to put it into their 
own concept of total war. 


* + 5 

BIG ENGINE LIMIT: British 
engineers are studying the re- 
cent Wilbur Wright Memorial 
Lecture in which Sir Roy Fedden 
declared that “about 8,000 hp. in 
one unit is the limit of size of the 
accepted reciprocating motor.” 
Beyond that such an engine 
would offer little competition to 
gas turbines, he added. Sir Roy 
pictured the 8,000-horse engine 
as being a six-row liquid-cooled 
radial, with seven cylinders per 
row. Referring to four-row air- 
cooled radials, he was doubtful if 
we shall see 5,000 hp. exceeded 
with an air-cooled engine in the 
next ten years. 
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Walt Bohrer. 


“Hey! Did any of you guys load this LIGHT GUN with sumpin?” 
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Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 


The Directional Gyro 
with Magnetic “Sense” 





See diagram on shadow of airplane above. 


ws 


GYROSYN COMPASS REPEATER - for remote FLUX VALVE~— mount- 
installed on pilot's in- indication. Up to six may ed ia wing tip. Weighs 20 

strument panel or at nay- be used. ounces. 

igator’s station. 











Accurate! Reliable! Light Weight! Low Maintenance ! 











4 po Sperry GYROSYN Compass is a directional 
gyro synchronized with the earth’s magnetic 


field. 


It combines the functions of both a Directional 
Gyro and a Magnetic Compass... deadbeat indi- 
cation, accurate magnetic headings. . . 


northerly turning error or resetting. 


without 


The GYROSYN Compass is an electrically driven 
directional gyro precisely controlled by a Flux 
Valve to indicate magnetic heading directly or 
through Repeaters. 


The Flux Valve is a device for detecting the 
direction of the earth’s magnetic field. Its design 
provides light weight, hermetic sealing, and small 
size for rigid mounting in the wing tip. It has no 
rotating parts. 


The GyYROsYN Compass weighs only 10 pounds 
including one Repeater. Provision is made for 
additional repeaters and for furnishing azimuth 
stabilization required by any other equipment. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS . ELECTRONICS . 
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AUTOMATIC 


COMPUTATION . 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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 PARATROOPERS room 


“\ 


\ ——— 


” PASSENGERS ..... 


On D-Day the skies were black over France with wings 
of thousands of troop-carrying planes. Out of them. like 
overgrown mushrooms, drifted the parachutes of 
American Paratroopers who wrote a new page in history 


Humble-Esso during the eventful 2 1-hours that followed. 
Aviation Products Since before Pearl Harbor Humble refineries have 


operated at capacity to provide aviation fuel and lubri- 
cants for troop carriers and other military planes. After 
Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the war, when these planes become the backbone of 
the vital demands of war; tomorrow they 4 , *s wast ote 4 ted H ble-Ess 
will serve equally well the needs >? peace. . retetaedn as vast acs eet, war-tes ac UMDEC-2680 
aviation products will continue to serve. 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Army’s twin-engine 


increased com- 


Ss A 


S. jetties are 





single-engine bat 













Flight photo of P-59A (Bell P-63 in background) shows absence of smoke, flatness of laminar flow wing, four .50-cal. nose guns. 


propelled robot bombs flown against 
England. 


As shown by the accompanying 
Airacomet’s chief 


photos, the Bell 
distinctive features include its ab- 


sence of propellers, installation of 


thermal-jet engines snugly against 
the fuselage, very flat and tapered 


laminar flow wing, nose cluster of 


four .50-cal. machine guns, and its 
extremely short landing gear, neces- 
sitating a belly guard extending rear- 
ward from the trailing edge for pro- 
tection in event of dragging the tail 
on landing. Not shown are the Aira- 
comet’s simple instrument panel and 
special controls. 

Its performance has not been de 


tailed, but it is officially classed in the 


(Bell Aircraft Photos.) 


Bell’s Twin-Jet Fighter 


‘over 400-mph.” category. German 
jetties have reportedly pulled away 
“rapidly” from 425-mph. P-51’s. The 
Airacomet is believed to have an ex- 
tremely fast rate of climb. At Wright 
Field, AAF Air Technical Service 
Command engineers have “added 
greatly to the flight endurance” of 
the jet fighter, smoothing out one of 
its major drawbacks, 

The ATSC’s latest jet announce- 
ment identified the Airacomet’s fuel 
as kerosene, describing the thermal- 
jet engine operation as follows: Ain 
from the front duct is forced by high- 
speed rotary compressors into the 
combustion chamber, where it is 


mixed with kerosene and the mixture 
(Continued on page 79) 





Angular views of Airacomet show close-up of thermal-jet engines, short landing gear, 
thin fuselage. P-59A weighs over five tons, has 49-ft. span, flies so smoothly a vibrator 
is necessary on panel to eliminate “‘stickiness’’ from instrument needles. ATSC and 


General Electric engineers perfected these engines from British invention. 























Part IX—Conclusion and Summary 


Postwar planners for aviation have allowed many 
months to slip past without accomplishing much. 
Action must be taken soon to assure America’s 


future in 


By GEORGE E. 


I’ this series on the complex 
subject of planning for the 
postwar aviation world we have tried 
fundamental 


to stick to 
which must be solved without delay 


problems 


if American aeronautical enterprise is 
to find full flower, create a new and 
source of national 


potentially great 


wealth, provide a base for postwar 
employment, place the airplane and its 
time-saving services within the reach 
of all the people and, above all, to 
vuarantee national if not international 
security from war mongering nations 
bent on conquest 


We have reached the 


tion W hen direct 


point in avia 
iction must be ap 
outmode d 


plied to the policies and 


growing-pain problems which are 


threatening to send iviation sliding 
back to prewar doldrums and stagna 
tion Intelligent 


postwar planning 


backed up by immediate action is a 
responsibility Congress cannot ignore. 
Further delay to face the aviation 
issue squarely will be catastrophic 
The responsibility is not Congress’ 
ilone. Every Federal department and 
izency dealing with aviation has a 


stake in the matter Every airman 


outside the armed services and every 


aviation executive and organization 


must shoulder a share of the burden. 
Every state and every municipality 
likewise cannot escape the far-reach 
ing implications of the airplane in the 
postwar world nor can they dodge 
their local responsibilities in the realm 
of aviation planning ind action. 

\ brief review of our series on plan 
ning tor postwar aviation serves as a 
reminder that very little has been ac 


complished during 1944 and that we 


must hustle or the end of the war 
Such 


also provides a readable 


in Europe will catch us napping. 
a summary 
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the air. 
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blueprint for constant reference 
which we can use as a “check point” 
if and when aviation’s vital postwar 
problems are approached and consid- 


ered by those who must solve them. 


Federal Aviation Policy 


First and foremost is the immediate 


necessity for new Federal aviation 
legislation restoring the independence 
of the Federal civil aviation agency 
and declaring in unimpeachable lan- 
guage once and for all the Federal 
sovereignty of airspace. Our present 
basic aviation law was passed in 1938. 
It is as outmoded as isolationism, as 
obsolete as the horse and buggy. In 
view of the Lea Bill’s initial defeat 
and the slowness with which subse- 
quent aviation legislation is getting 
started, it would be wise to start all 
over again from taw and draft a bill 
incorporating the best ideas from the 
best brains in every branch of avia 


tion. We 


would welcome an industry-endorsed 


firmly believe Congress 
bill which would provide independent 
administrative machinery, remove the 
deficiencies of present inadequate leg- 
islation and lay the ground work for 
rapid and intelligent aviation expan- 
sion. It will be up to Congress to 
provide such legislation but right now 
the finger points at aviation to assist 
in drafting it and insist on its passage. 

The new basic legislation must 
eliminate the hodge-podge of agencies 
dealing in aviation matters or else our 
wings will be clipped for years to 
come. A single department of aviation 
working in co-operation with other 
branches of the Federal government 
concerned with aviation affairs will 
alone provide an intelligent and work- 
able basis for future growth and ex- 
pansion. Today, it’s every agency for 








itself and too many fingers in the pie. 
Now that aviation is the largest in- 
dustry in the world, the 
human enterprise in all history (due 
of course to the war) everybody is 
climbing on the aviation bandwagon. 
Yet this nation does not have a strong- 
ly defined national or international 
aviation policy! 


greatest 


It’s anybody's policy! 
American aeronautics needs a compass 
course and new legislation must pro- 
vide it with one. 


Scheduled Air Transport 


Our airlines, no longer subsidized 
but pouring millions of dollars annual- 
ly into the U. S. Treasury, are strain- 
ing at the leash to expand both do- 
mestically and internationally. Domes- 
tic expansion is taking place gradually 
but not in proportion to the public 
convenience and necessity. Hundreds 
of communities not now on the avia- 
tion map are clamoring for air service. 
The antediluvian technical and legal 
machinery operated by the Civil Aero 
nautics Board for extension of present 
routes and establishment of new routes 
has already bogged down. Under the 
present system it will require years, not 
months, to act upon applications now 
pending. We have adapted twenty 
mile-an-hour jurisdiction and methods 
to 300 mile-an-hour transportation. 

Although most international op 
erations of necessity must await the 
end of war, it’s not too early to estab 
lish a vigorous policy now and make 
it elastic enough to fit into the plans of 
the United Nations’ co-operative post- 
war global airline program, whatever 
that program might be. Our experi- 
enced air transport operators should 
know what course our nation expects 
to take in the establishment of world- 
wide service and just who will operate 
our merchant marine of the air. Mean- 
while the surface carriers are using 
power and influence to squeeze into 
the air transport picture. If success- 
ful, these carriers can be counted upon 
to create such confusion and chaos 
the new era might easily be a repeti- 
tion of their own sordid history instead 
of an orderly, stable and economical 
development of world-wide air trans- 
portation. The eleventh hour has 
struck for Congress to make these de- 
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competent leadership for carrying 
them out. 
Private Flying 

Perhaps the hardest row to hoe 
from the standpoint of popular ex- 
pectancy as against actual perform- 
ince is to be found within the ranks 
of the men and women who want to 
fly their own personal airplanes. In 
their ranks may be counted a substan 
tial percentage of the two and one-half 
nillion men in our military air services. 

If we could rub the magic lamp and 
get the genii to provide the opportuni- 
ty to fly to every person who wants 
it, we wouldn’t have to bother with 
planning for a healthy boom in private 
flying. But unfortunately, there’s a 
lot of work to be done before present 
optimistic predictions can be realized. 
We must build thousands of airports 
ind landing fields, reduce costs, in- 
crease utility, lower insurance, con- 
struct hangars, provide dependable 
service facilities and simplify regula- 
tions. The personal airplane field sore 
ly needs research facilities in order to 
provide such items as cheap and ef 
heient aircraft radio and instruments, 
ngines, constant speed propellers, full- 
wivelling landing gears and simplified 
controls. In short, we’ve got to make 
t cheap to fly, safe to fly and easy to 
fly. There is no doubt but that these 
goals will be reached, but again Fed- 
ral aviation policy is involved. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics must be permitted to 
expand its research and testing facili- 
ties for the personal airplane manu- 
facturers and designers. The CAA 
must simplify all Civil Air Regula- 
tions, including airworthiness require 
ments. Uncle Sam must get going on 
the national airport program and have 
everything in readiness when Hitler 
folds in Europe. Manufacturers should 
be permitted to engage immediately 
n partial reconversion and build up 
1 stock of component parts for their 
postwar designs. 

Practically every individual close 
to the private flying picture agrees 
on these fundamental “musts.” But 
only a few people are working vigor- 
ously for their accomplishment. A 
concerted drive by all aviation organi- 
zations will go far in providing the 
help and encouragement our friends 
in government agencies and in Con- 
gress need to put these progressive 


ideas into dynamic motion. 


State and Municipal 
Responsibilities 
Any consideration of postwar avia- 
tion planning which fails to recognize 
the fatal danger of one national gov- 
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cisions and delegate the authority to 


ernment, forty-eight state govern- 
ments and 6,000 municipal govern- 
ments regulating, policing, taxing and 
controlling the destinies of aviation, 
simply isn’t realistic. The danger is 


Consensus--Sensible and Otherwise 


Y now just about everyone has undertaken some kind of poll of 

public opinion regarding the Air Age. Aircraft executives, 
fixed-base operators, pilots, editors, and hangar boys, to mention a few, 
have been spending from ten to sixty minutes a day answering 
questionnaires. 


Aircooled Motors Corporation (Franklin) has just released a report 
which, boiled down, reads about like this: Of the 24 per cent who 
answered the questions, 55 per cent weren’t connected with aviation; 
87 per cent prefer a monoplane (51.3 per cent low wings); 39 per cent 
want cruising speed of 125-150 mph. and 20 per cent want 115-125 mph.; 
30 per cent want 500-600 mile range; four-place capacity is sought by 
57 per cent; 65 per cent want single-engine planes; 57 per cent prefer 
aircooled, horizontally opposed engines; 21 per cent want 100-125 hp. and 
21 per cent (a tie) want 125-150 hp.; 49 per cent want flight adjustable 
propeller; 75 per cent want flaps; 26 per cent want to pay $2,000-$2,500 
for their plane (only 3 per cent want to pay $700-$1,000 for theirs). 

Parks Air College got some interesting figures from interviews in 
Dallas, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
New York and Pittsburgh. Their answers: 43.5 per cent of the $100-$12! 
per week income group are going to buy a plane “after the war;” 52 per 
cent want a helicopter; 19.9 per cent want an airplane (27.7 per cent 
didn’t have enough facts to say what kind of airplane); 72.6 per cent 
will pay “at least” $1,500 for a two-placer and $2,000 for a four-passenger 
plane, and 43.2 per cent prefer a four-place plane. 

And on and on go the polls, all showing a wide divergence of opinion. 
Moreover, statements of leading authorities have shown the same vari- 
ance. Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., has prepared an interesting and 
valuable booklet covering many authoritative utterances, including these: 


Ralph Damon of American Airlines thinks maybe 300,000 private 
planes will be sold. William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, uses the figure of 450,000. And a recent study by Crowell-Collier 
drops it to 100,000 private planes. All these figures cover a postwar 
period of from five to ten years. ... As for cargo planes, Burden sees 
5,000 within ten years following peace; Curtiss-Wright made a study 
forecasting 1,454; William Patterson of United Airlines sees 5,250, and 
Welch Pogue of CAA expects 2,000 (excepting Burden’s, the predictions 
run from two to ten years following peace). . . . Estimates on the post- 
war U. S. air force numerical strength include 50,000 military planes 
predicted by Burden; 30,000 expected by E. E. Lothrop, statistical and 
research manager of the Aero Chamber; 30,000 estimated by President 
Harry Woodhead of Consolidated Vultee. 


limit their official energies to the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of airport facilities. However, with 
the great upsurge in aviation activity, 
the threat of political opportunists in 





real and is growing. We have already 
learned from the bitter school of ex- 
perience that uniform state aviation 
laws are impossible. In the matter of 
regulation it would be impossible as 
well as impracticable for the forty- 
eight states to prescribe the same laws 
as the Federal government prescribes 
and keep them currently amended. 
The only hope is that the states limit 
their interests in aviation to matters 
concerning aeronautical development 
within the state borders and_ steer 
clear of duplicative regulations. For- 
tunately, most state aviation bodies 
now operating in the United States 
are primarily interested in such mat- 
ters as airport development and avia- 
tion education. Likewise, the great 
majority of American municipalities 


both state and municipal governments 
becomes real, especially as regards reg- 
ulation and crippling taxation. In 
fact, one of the strongest arguments 
for the immediate passage of new Fed- 
eral aviation legislation is to auto- 
matically define the functions of each 
element in our three-level govern- 
mental structure. The matter of states 
rights is not involved; for the Federal 
government would not be usurping 
any rights or taking any away. Uncle 
Sam would simply re-define in lan- 
guage that cannot be misinterpreted 
his customary powers established by 
long precedent. 

To us, all air travel is intrinsically 
interstate; hence intrastate regulation 
of aeronautics is comparable to intra- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Climbing from take-off in slow-roll (left), Bevo holds his Cub at three-eighths 
position (far right) less than 100 feet off the ground—one of the most difficult 
of precision maneuvers 


Bevoss Private Sh 


ARTIME AAF primary training at Orangeburg, S. C., and 

naval-WTS training at Columbia, S. C., in which his organi- 
zation has turned out over 14,000 military pilots, has kept Beverly E 
Howard busy with more important matters than acrobatic flying. But 
the famous precision pilot, whose clipped-wing Cub has amazed even 
Pappy Piper, finds time now and then to keep in trim for artful aero- 
nautics by staging private shows for his Army cadets. These demonstra- 
tions consist of slow rolls from take-off, snaps on top of a loop, outside 
loops, eight-point rolls, inverted double snaps, inverted flying—all just 
clearing the groud—and a windup by cutting his engine at 1,000 feet, 
making an inverted, gliding, 360 approach and landing on one wheel with 
wing-tip just clearing the ground (photo above). At the last Clevela 
Air Races, 150,000 persons saw this show * * * 


Bevo's special 75-hp. Continental (fuel injection) Cub (below) has three feet 
clipped off each wing. He's rated one of top ten acrobatic pilots. At sixteen 
Howard bought an OX-5 Waco 1|0 for $100 saved from newspaper route. Self Bev 
made Bevo started as Hawthorne hangar boy in 1932, owned the business in 1936 
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FEEK at Culver Aircraft Corporation’s postwai offspring of the prewar Culver and the sires of a posty 
A airplane was given late last month when the firm Culver of even broader refinements not yet revealed but 
revealed it will offer an improved version of its highly-secret clared to be specifically adaptable to private owner use. Tha” 
Army and Navy “target” airplanes. Below is a line of earlier military Culvers give a peek at what can be expected in @* “ 
Culver target planes, and the striking photo at right shows new Culvers, which will have added comfort, added safety a 
one of the latest Culver military models, looking very much added features.” There has been much speculation over (fF 
like a 200-mph miniature fighter (note larger engine installa postwar Culver, and it is significant to note that the og 
tion, advanced streamlining) statement issued so far failed to mention speed as a predo 
Details have not been made public of the latest Culver per inant feature. This probably means the military models, | : 
formance, either in the target planes or the coming civilian which the postwar design will improve, already p: sq : 
models. But at Wichita the statement was issued that these more than enough speed to satisfy prospects looking for h 
fast, tricycle military models “are at once the highly refined performance in a light airplane. Airport observers fr 


I a psychoanalyst were to 
place under examination 
the mind of every manufacturing 
executive who intends or hopes to 
build personal airplanes after the war, 
he would find one question paramount 
in all of them—“What type planes 
shall I build—and why?” 

This question is, of course, broken 
down into many parts. Shall I build 
one type of plane or many? In what 
price classes? What class of citizens 
will buy and fly the most planes? 
What will they fly? After renegotia 
tion and taxes what will I use for 
capital? Can | maintain my wartime 
payroll? And so on and so on. 

No single person and probably no 
group has the positive answers to these 
questions. On their correct solution, 
however, depends the immediate post- 
war future of what will probably be 
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Wartime development is reflected in these hitherto restricted photos. Below is early target model. Now compare Culy 
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sudden deluge of airplane buying. | 

know many of the arguments in favor 
A well-known exponent of predicting such a deluge — the air- 
of personal flying sees mindedness of the public as a result 

of great war aviation developments, 
orderly postwar expan- hundreds of thousands. of war-trained | 
sion and offers some pilots who will want to keep up their er 





flying, the certain vast increase in the 
. - . ° 
sound advice. number of airline passengers and in 
the volume of airline freight and ex- 
press, the very uncertain and improb- 
able immediate advancement of the 
helicopter as the everyday plane for 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the desire of cor- 


By LEE N. BRUTUS 


the most active branch of the avia- porations to fly personnel and goods 
tion industry — the building of per- here and there for business purposes, 
sonal airplanes for Mr. and Mrs. John the replacement of planes for the 
Q. Public and, most important, their 20,000 private fliers now using their 
sons and daughters. personal equipment in the Civil Air 

I have already gone on record as Patrol, and, most important of all, the 
being convinced that the immediate 250,000 to 500,000 airminded boys 
postwar period is going to witness no of fifteen to seventeen who, by war's 
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erally become the 





POSTWAR CULVER WILL BE DRESSED-UP 
VERSION OF TRICYCLE MILITARY MODELS 


to California have watched hundreds of the brilliantly-painted red target 
display military performance on ferry flights. 
rs. Mooney and Woodbury of Culver, as clever as ever, seem unhurried 


it over the features they will offer. 


‘target for tomorrow 
n inspired by the fast little low-wing from Wichita. 


For one thing their prewar Culver 
—more than one postwar designer 


Another explanation 


ably that war needs for the Pacific might determine Culver’s postwar re- 


on more than victory in Europe. At 
civilian model will reach the market any time soon. 
to talk about in Culver’s promise to improve on such prewar 


in find plenty 


any rate, it doesn’t seem Culver’s 


Until it does, Culver 


nance as 140-mph top speed, 800-ft.-per-minute climbing, 17-500-ft. ceiling, 


able landing gear, etc. - a. * 


get plane (below), 


noting visible improvements. 





end, will have received pre-flight train- 
ing from the CAP. 


Orderly Expansion Seen 
Taking all of these things into con 
sideration, I still see no deluge of per- 
sonal plane buying immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 
All of my thoughts on the imme 
diate postwar future of the personal 


plane division of the industry are 
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based on a comparatively quick end- 
ing of the war, in 1945 or 1946. 
At the rate aviation discoveries are 
moving, if the war goes on longer 
than that, and it could go on much 
longer, we may find that our present 
thoughts on airplane design, building, 
operation and performance are com- 
pletely obsolete and that the day of 
the jet 
copters, sky trains and other post 


plane, easily operated heli- 


Pearl Harbor developments has ar 
rived. It is doubtful if we witness 
any such sudden progress. 

In my opinion, the demand for pri- 
vate airplanes immediately after the 
war will be a modest one, which will 
increase gradually, as it always has 
done, year by year, encouraged by the 
expert work of newly trained sales 
men and by gradual improvements in 
planes which will make them more 
appealing to an expanding number of 
people, more easily and economically 
operated and more easily and eco 
nomically serviced. Above all, these 
fliers of the future must be provided 
with a yet undreamed-of number of 
landing fields and terminals. 

The procuring of these landing fa 
cilities is the equivalent of the good 
roads movement which was executed 
vigorously and brilliantly on a nation 
wide and world-wide basis for many 
years by our great automobile industry 
and without which that 
would never have reached its present 


industry 


proportions. 

We need landing fields by the thou 
sands. Million-dollar air terminals arc 
a fine thing. We need all of them we 
can afford, but there are thousands 
of small cities, of 5,000 to 25,000 
population which cannot have these 
million-dollar affairs. Every one of 
them, however, can have a “landing 
field” which can well be within the 
means of the town and which can 
be a great asset to the community and 
a joy to many, many pilots. 

Forty to eighty acres, well sodded, 
marked and maintained, 
very modest investment. 
small cities seldom runs over $200 per 


requires i 
Land neat 


acre. Seeding to grass and mowing are 
not heavy expenses for even a small 
community. On such fields hangars 
will not be necessary. The landing 
fields should be located along princi 
pal highways whenever possible in 
order that ships may be gassed from 
established filling stations 


Most of us who fly have made frequent 


roadside 


landings on farm meadows and suf 
fered from the inconvenience of get 
ting gas and oil to the plane from dis 
tant service stations. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done on the nation-wide 
development of these small landing 
fields for our coming aviatiors as dis 
tinguished from the great air termi 
nals, and the Acronautical Chambe: 
of Commerce or some like organiza 
tion can well carry out this campaign. 
It occurs to me that the industry can 
well afford to sponsor and finance 
such a program. 

A few good men can be employed 
to address Rotary Clubs, Chambers of 


Continued on page 72) 
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Ga 
with aluminum trimmed front. 
ighted at night 


attern for Progress 


ind 


all 


crop 


eration, at Macon, Ga., and acquired 
its lease on the Herbert Smart Airport 
hangar and operating rights. A com- 
pany base is being established there 
to become the nucleus of base activi- 
ties in central Georgia. The purchase 
was made from Wesley N. Raymond 
ot Macon. 

An aircraft and accessories sales pro 
gram is being built around Southeast- 
rn’s idea of offering a “complete pack 
to the private flier. Initial phasc 


ize 


of this sales eftort will be directed 
it business concerns W hich may b< 


persuaded to purchase an airplane or 


2 group of planes for use of thei 
executives and roadmen and at po- 
tential private fliers in the income 
brackets most able immediately to af 


ford flying for business and pleasure 


Southeastern is also interested in 


feeder airlines through a subsidiary 
company, Southeastern Air Express, 
Inc., which has been on record before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board since 


April, 1941, with its intent to operate 
It had the first ap- 
plication from the southeastern states. 


l feeder system. 


Southeastern Air Service is putting 
wal 


its 


training experience to use for 
the benefit of civilians by establishing 


is expected to add greatly to Southeastern Air Service's 
Slanted windows prevent sun glare and showroom is glow 
Executive offices will also be housed in the building 





postwar volume. 


a flying school at Athens as the first 
CAA approved 
Through an agreement with the Uni 
versity flight 
take their ground curriculum in Uni 
Flight 


of several schools 


ot Georgia, students 
versity classes. 


the 


instruction 15 
there 
Ground school classes are open to stu 


given at company’s base 
dents not otherwise enrolled with the 
University, as to University 
enrollees. L. §S. Nachtrab, 
school director at Southeastern’s Army 
school at Bennettsville, S. ¢ 
has been placed in charge of the new 
ground school by the University. 


This 


the company purchased assets of the 


W ell is 


ground 


pilot 


arrangement was made when 
University of Georgia School of Avia 
tion after that school’s War Training 
Service contract for preliminary train 
ing of naval probationary cadets was 
July. 
quired some $50,000 worth of equip 
ment located at Ben Epps Field, the 
Athens municipal airport. 

Under a ten-year contract with the 
Clarke County Board of Commis- 
sioners, airport Southeastern 


operates the airport for the county. It 


cancelled in Southeastern ac 


owners, 


has two 4,200-foot asphalt runways, 


with aprons and taxi strips. Other 
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facilities include an aircraft repair 
hangar, an engine overhaul shop, a 
paint and dope building, a two-unit 
engine house, two storage 
hangars and an administration build- 
ing. 


run-in 


How Associate Bases Operate 


The shops are equipped to handle 
all types of overhaul up to DC-3 size 
und the company is arranging to op- 
erate these as an approved repair sta- 
tion, which will serve the flying public 
as the company’s associate 
Georgia and the 


is well 
northern 
western Carolinas. Gus Leazar, vice 


bases in 


president of the company, is in charge 
of developing the base. Leazar is a 
former CAA airport and safety en- 
gineer and long-time fixed-base op- 
erator. 

Associate bases at Rock Hill, S. C., 
Roddey Aijirport) and _ Lancaster, 
S. C. (Coulborn Airport), have been 
generating good business in flight in- 
struction and work. These 
bases are operated as a proprietorship 
by Sidney B. Mahaffey of Lancaster. 
His agreement provides that South- 


charter 


eastern furnish airplanes on a rental 
basis for instruction and charter and 
ilso gives him priority on aircraft pur- 
chased through Southeastern for retail 
His association extends to him 
benefits in mass buying of planes and 
insurance 


S ales. 


financing and 
which the company is arranging. In 
Southeastern benefits through 
the greater spread of retail outlets and 
service points, bulwarking its “‘com- 
plete package” plan. 

The associate bases operate under 
the Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 
name and carry the company’s in- 
signia with a legend “Associate Base” 
it the bottom. 

In return for the benefits of mass 
purchasing and the use of the na- 
tionally-advertised name of the com- 


iccessories, 


turn, 


pany, the associate base operator agrees 
to keep his operation up to company 
standards. Southeastern has drawn up 
1 detailed prospectus of its associate 
base plan. It is copyrighted and is be- 
ing distributed to selected prospects 
on a restricted basis (copies are num- 
bered and the recipients logged). 
Mahaffey formerly was employed by 
Southeastern as a flying instructor at 
its Army Air Forces Primary Pilot 


School at Bennettsville, S. C. He 
previously operated the Lancaster air- 
port. Company employes were offered 
first chance at associate bases, and 
Mahaffey entered the plan after obtain- 
ing a lease on the Rock Hill airport, 
twenty miles from Lancaster. 

A third associate base is being opened 
at Elberton, Georgia, by H. Grady 
Thrasher, Jr., of Athens, 
who was a flying instructor in South- 
eastern’s Army pilot training program. 

CodyLaird, 
president of 
Southeastern, says 
the associate base 
working 


Georgia, 


plan is 
out unexpectedly 
well. Admittedly, 
there are some 
“bugs” but these 
are being smooth- 
ed out. Laird ex- 
pects expansion of the system to bring 
about a large number of healthy small 
Returning AAF 


pilots should be interested in the op- 





Laird 


aviation businesses. 


portunities it presents, he believes. 

Southeastern’s war service activities 
have been concentrated in two large 
AAF primary flying bases, at Bennetts 
ville, S. C., and Jackson, Tenn. A 
member of the Aeronautical Training 
Society, Southeastern trained 
10,000 aviation cadets in the primary 
phase before it completed its cadet 
quotas. The Jackson 
June 27; the Bennettsville school was 
to close October 16. A large part of 
the flight and mechanical personnel 
from these pilot installations went into 
other Army bases, to airlines and the 
Air Transport Command, but a num- 
ber of the key personnel were retained 
for civil operations. 

Ben T. Smith, vice president in 
charge of the AAF operations, has 
moved to the executive offices of the 
company in Atlanta, Georgia, from 
the Jackson base and is in charge of 
developing associate bases and details 
of the sales program. The company 
is preparing an extensive but level- 
headed campaign for the potential 
lightplane market. This will emphasize 
the ease with which a plane may be 
purchased and operated under the 
Southeastern “complete package” plan. 

Architectural plans for a downtown 
showroom in combination with the 


some 


sc hool closed 


ASSOCIATE BASES FOR SOUTHERN OPERATORS are being set up by Southeastern 


Air Service. 


Below is their Rock Hill, S. C., associate base, operated by Sidney B. 


Mahaffey. At right Ben T. Smith, Southeastern vice president in charge of associate base 
operations, is shown (center) with Mrs. Mahaffey and her husband at the formal opening 


of the Rock Hill base. 


Mahaffey also operates a similar base at Lancaster, S. C. 


(Harry Olmsted Photo.) 
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company’s executive offices have been 
drawn and a place has been selected for 
the building. The structure is to be 
brick with an aluminum decorated 
front. Slanted windows will prevent 
sun glare. Glow-lighting will attract 
attention to the planes on the show- 
room floor at night. Smith pointed 
out that the in-town showroom has 
a distinct advantage in creating inter- 
est in specific planes without the dis 
traction of airport sights, sounds and 
dust. It also will draw persons who 
have no occasion to go to an airport. 


Value of “Soft Pedal” 


Initial sales efforts will be directed 
at persons financially able to continue 
using an airplane. Smith said the 
company felt that for the best inter 
ests of private flying advancement it 
is better to make sales that will “stick” 
and avoid the retarding of interest that 
might result from turn-backs and re- 
sales by persons who later find they 
can’t afford ownership of a plane. 

Although there is general enthusi 
asm for feeder airlines on the part of 
most communities, Southeastern’s cur 
rent attitude is to “soft pedal” this 
phase of its postwar program. Laird 
explains the company feels that over- 
promotion of any specific feeder air 
line is apt to boomerang in case the 
proposal is unduly delayed or cui 
tailed. He points out that the CAB 
policy is not sufficiently developed to 
Warrant promises to communities that 
a particular company will be able to 
furnish it feeder airline service any 
time soon. For this reason Southeastern 
is seeking to avoid holding out its 
feeder application as bait for fixed 


base contracts. 

Under this policy, the company is 
perfecting its feeder system plans with 
a minimum of contracts with Cham- 
bers of Commerce and community of 

As the Southeastern Air Ex- 
(Continued on page 70 
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Still Grabbing 


THE COMING 
Railread-Hirli 
BATTLE 


Association in the amounts of $42,896 


PART Il 
By SWANEE TAYLOR 


N order to maintain trans 
I portation rulership ove 
trucks, the railroads, from the start, 
have resorted to all known stratagems, 
from buying out the opposition down 
through public, 
bribery, subsidized public information, 
to shooting from ambush. Efforts in 
this direction were aimed at public 
organizations, Parent 
Teacher YMCA’s, and 


Chambers of Commerce. To substanti 


“educating” the 


sc hools, civic 


Assoc ations, 


ite this charge we turn to page fifty 
four of the Wheeler-Truman Report, 
wherein we learn that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad made contributions to 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerc« 
und the Philadelphia Business Progress 
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and $50,000 respectively, while out 
on the West Coast the Southern Pacific 
ladled out over $326,000 to such or- 
ganizations as the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, California Taxpayers’ 
Association, California Chamber of 
Commerce, and the All Year Club of 
Southern California, to mention a few. 
This gives a fairly good indication of 
the railroads’ intent to win friends and 
influence people through “education.” 

Next comes the Report’s findings, in 
with railroads and the 
. a program 


connection 
trucking industry on “ 
planned to impede truck and bus com- 
petition by the creation and enforce 
ment of legal barriers.” 





Muscle boys of the rail 
trust exhausted many 
resources to storm the 
Trucking Industry. Will 
the airlines be victimized 
along similar lines? 


The War Against Truckers 

So as not to be charged with over 
emotionalism, this writer quotes ver 
batim from the Senatorial treatment 
of a thoroughly reprehensible occur 
rence: 

“A prime mover in the railroads’ 
campaign against the trucking indus- 
try was Mr. Joseph H. Hays. For 
several years prior to 1932 Mr. Hays 
was general counsel for the lowa 
Truckers Association and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Truck 
America. 
edge of the trucking business he ar 


Association Executives’ of 


From his intimate knowl- 


rived at the conclusion that the rail- 
roads could do much to offset the 
growth of the trucking industry if 
they followed the right program. In 
1932 he presented his plan to the six 
Class I railroads in lowa and in March 
of that year he was hired by the six 
roads for a period of ten months ata 
salary of $12,000 plus expenses. 

“On March 10, 1932, Mr. Hays 
wrote a letter to the president of the 
lowa Railways Association in which 
he defined the purpose of his new job 
as follows: 

‘IT have been retained .. . to 
carry on a campaign relative to the 
co-ordination of railway and highway 
transportation.’ 

“And in response to his resignation 
from the Truck Association Execu- 
tives of America, Mr. Hays received 
the following letter from the chair 
man of that organization: 


ce 


I am glad to see that your 
connections with railroads relative to 
co-ordination of rail-and highway 
transportation will be most construc- 
tive to the best interests of both 
methods of transportation.’ 


“But an outline of the program 
which Mr. Hays presented to the rail- 
roads says nothing about co-ordinating 
rail and highway transportation. In- 
stead, this document proceeds on the 
basis of eliminating truck transporta 
tion. Mr. Hays proposed to do this by 
the enforcement of existing laws and 
the enactment of further laws. After 
pointing out that the great bulk of 
freight moved by trucks consisted of 
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1utomobiles, motor tires, and butter, 
Mr. Hays 


' 
plan of action: 


suggested the following 
Substantially all of the automobile 
novement ... can be eliminated by 
the application and enforcement of 
xisting length limitations. Substan- 
tially, all of the butter movement 
can be eliminated by the application 
f existing weight laws and city ordin- 
inces hereinafter discussed. From 50 
73 per cent of the tire movement 
can be eliminated by the applica- 
tion of existing weight limitations and 
he said city ordinances. . . . Cities 
nd towns at strategic points at river 
rossings into lowa could be induced 
to enact ordinances W hich would elimi 
ite the type of trailer necessary for 
ong-haul movement . . . I believe 
that the wall of city ordinances along 
the Mississippi River can be put into 
effect and enforcement under them 
vell started within sixty days’.” 

Mr. Hays, it is further pointed out, 
lid yeoman’s work against his former 
friends and employers. But evidently 
the lowa Trucking people became 
uspicious. Therefore, in a report to 
is mew masters, the Iowa Railroads, 
concerning the difhculties met with in 
trying to conceal his duplicity, he 
wrote 

‘It was thought desirable at the 
yutset, that my connection with the 
railroad industry be kept somewhat 
confidential. This was found to be im- 
practical and I do not attempt to dis- 
Y UISC my identity or connections. 
Part of my work is carried on without 
iny attempt at secrecy; much of it, 
however, is more or less under cover.” 

\ comprehensive story of Mr. Hays’ 
endeavors is to be found in the pages 
of the Wheeler-Truman Report. (Re 
vrt No. 26, Part 2, 77th Congress, 
Ist Session [herein will be found 
uch masterpieces of trickery and de 
ign as connivance with a salesman for 
1s iles company Ww ho W ould let towns 
use a set of scales free until fines had 
been collected from trucks to pay tor 
the purchase of the weighing machine. 


This scheme, we learn, was too good 
for Mr. Hays confidential bulletin to 
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the railroads, but he did make the fol- 
lowing smirkful comment, in writing, 
in a personal letter to the railroads’ 
general solicitors: 

“This man is a salesman for the 
Black & Decker Company and ap- 
parently has no connection with us 
whatsoever. Railroads cannot in any 
way be criticized for his activities.” 


Railroads Favor Gangster Tactics 


Upon completing his work for the 
lowa railroads, Mr. Hays suggested to 
the Western Association of Railway 
Executives that the campaign against 
the trucking industry be extended to 
cover all the Western States. Im- 
pressed by the results attained in Iowa, 
the Association on February 10, 1934, 
hired him as special counsel to con- 
tinue and expand his program. The 
objectives of this body were no dif- 
ferent from those of the lowa rail- 
roads, and the Western Association of 
Railway Executives made no pretense 
of wishing to “co-ordinate” rail and 


highway transportation. A memo- 
randum from their files states: 
“It is... believed that we can col- 


lectively recapture much of the ton 
nage now being moved by trucks; 
that we can retard the growth of the 
truck industry; that we can definitely 
slow up the invasion by the truck 
into the long-haul field.” 

In connection with his new and 
larger contract Mr. Hays enlisted the 
services of the owner of a bail-bond 
business who had entree to car dealers, 
shippers, and others who were able 
to furnish information on truck move- 
ments. An example of their wide- 
spredd spying is contained in the 
following: 

on September 13 the bonds- 
man wired Mr. Hays’ ofhice as follows: 
‘California Caravan, 19 hookup, are 
38 Lafayette cars. Left Racine 11:00 
o'clock this morning Expect to 
hit Kansas state line early Friday morn- 
ing. Cars are all numbered with whit 
chalk in hookup—1 to 19.’ 

This information was then relayed 
to railroad officers at strategic points 
who could take the necessary action 
in reporting it to state officials who 
in turn would halt the truck caravans 
to collect fines or taxes.” 

This type of sabotage met with ap 
proval and acceptance by the Rail 
roads. And, even as he was working 
for the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, to quote the Report: 
‘... Mr. Hays was carrying on special 
activities in connection with enforc- 
ing and passing ordinances in Illinois. 
For this work an extra assessment was 
levied on the Illinois railroads at a 
rate of $10,000 for six months.” 

We are told further that this right 




















hand man in enforcing these laws 
and ordinances against truckers was 
an ex-sergeant of the Illinois State 
Police. Here are that gentleman’s 
qualifications, as stated by Mr. Hays: 

“He said that he is very well ac- 
quainted with the Democratic floor 
leader of the House, at Springfield, 
and the way he got action from either 
the License Department of the Secre 
tary of State’s office or from the State 
police was to have that gentleman go 
to the offices in Springfield and insist 
upon action, due to complaints he is 
supposed to have received from his 
constituents at home.” 

There are no figures at hand show 
ing the cash value placed by the IIli- 
nois railroads on this campaign. Its 
damaging effects were felt both by 
the strong trucking companies and 
the little fellows alike. Its full effect 
on little independents can be surmised 
from the following ghoulish report of 
one of Mr. Hays’ employes from 
Wyanet, Illinois: 

“Local trucker, S. J. Poscharsky, 
said to be operating livestock truck 
without state license. Credit bad—in 
financial distress. Believes two or three 
arrests would put him out of business.” 


Consolidation Efforts Ignored 


The founding of the Association of 
American Railroads was a direct re 
sult of the railroaders’ mounting ap 
prehension of possible federal owner 
ship. They had had a terrific scare 
when the Government took over all 
rail operations in World War | and 
did not turn them back to private 
ownership until the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. It seems 
that for some months after the Armis- 
tice there was widespread discussion on 
the subject, public 
ownership, with many telling argu 


versus private 


ments advanced in favor of nationali 
zation of the railroads. 

This act was an 
thoughtful piece of legislation. The 
Congress showed keen undertanding 
for the problems which beset railroad 


exceptionally 


management prior to our entry into 
(Continued on page 74) 
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TODAY'S Ande S, WHO OWE THEIR STRATO WINGS to Major Schroeder, recount 
for Shorty at the Glenview, IIl., Naval Air Station. Left to right are 


rhe experie 

Lt. Steve Groseck, Chicago Army Aviation Cadet Examining Board; Maj. Schroeder; 

Lieut. Commands John P. Preston, USN Carrier Qualification Training Unit and 
tera f the U.S.S. Yorktown, and Lt. R. A. Schram, Glenview Naval Air Station 


By MAURICE RODDY 


upstairs” ng the bluejackets winging overhead 


tratosphe c in training planes and pow erful su 


Schroeder who percharged fighters. 


blazed the way fo gh-altitude fight How about paying Shorty a visit? 
ing many moons ago. It was back in He likes have old friends drop in 
February, 1920 the Major, better ind say, “hello”. We'll drive out in 
NI Shorty pioneered strat in army car with Lieut. Steve Groseck 

phere flying » established the of the Chicago Aviation Cadet Ex- 
voria n ide record with a imining Board who is anxious to meet 
nark of 38,180 fee Major Schroeder. While motoring 

Manv folk e convinced that the out to Shorty’s “hangar”, we can fill 
physical effects of that historic flight in the background of the major’s 


ire the main reasons why “Shorty’” is spectacular flying career. 


flying on one wing” today as he Shorty won his wings the hard way, 
fights his way back to health trom signing up as a buck private in the 

serious illness that finally grounded Signal Corps in 1916 when the war 
him more than two years ago. Living clouds began to roll toward America. 
n a red-roofed little cottage just off In February, 1920, he held the rank 
the Glenview (Ill.) Naval Air Station, of major and was chief of the flying 


section of Mc(¢ ook Field, the prede- 


of his time watch 














How Shorty Schroeder 
topped 38,000 feet back 
in 1920 — nearly losing 
his life — to open the 
high gates for modern 
supercharged warplanes. 


cessor of the present gigantic research 
base at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
As chief test pilot for the Army, 
“Shorty” 
titude flying was becoming increasing- 


was confident that high al 


ly important in both military and 


commercial operations. Since the 


early experiments in “going upstairs” 
were extremely hazardous, Shorty de 
termined to do all the high-altitude 
flight tests himself. 

Major 


associated with Maj. 


During this pio 


neering work, Schroeder was 
closely George 
E. A. Hallet, then chief of the power 


plant section at McCook Field. 


Liberty-powered LePere Used 

Because it was realized that very 
little was known about keeping alive 
at 35,000 to 40,000 feet altitude, and 
it was feared that the pilot would 
lose consciousness, the strongest plane 
available was selected so that it would 
not break up in case this happened. 
A LePere biplane powered with a Lib 
erty engine was picked and a turbo- 
supercharger developed by General 
Critical 
supercharger test flights were flown 
by Major Schroeder during 1919 and 
the good results obtained were respon- 


Electric was also installed. 


sible for appropriations which permit- 
ted continuance of the project. 

“Had it not been for this,” 
Hallet 


wouldn’t have had more turbosuper 


Major 
emphasizes, “we probably 
chargers at the start of the present 
war than did the Germans, French or 
English, who had all experimented to 
some extent on superchargers. Despite 
our determination to keep the project 
alive, the development of the turbo 
supercharger invented by Dr. Moss 
could have easily failed were it not for 
Major Schroeder.” 

Finally “D” day for piercing the 
stratosphere dawned. It was an ex- 
tremely cold morning on February 27 
1920. Accordingly, great care was 
taken to provide 
clothing for Shorty, 


enough protective 
who is also cred- 
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ted with initiating a program for de- 
velopment of the present electrically 
reated suits which are now worn by 
flyers making altitude flights. 


In order to carry sufhcient fuel for 
he trip, the weight of the LePere was 
educed to absolute minimum. Two 
xygen flasks were also installed. One 
vas connectcd to a simple rubber hose 
which was preferred by Shorty to the 
nask, which had failed on previous 
test flights. 

Ar this point, it might be best to 


lave Shorty continue the story, tor 


Vea 


e now turning into the driveway 
Major iS 


xpecting us and when he hears the 


iding to his home. The 
ir, he shouts a welcome, “Come in.” 
We find him in his bedroom-ofhce 

ited behind a big desk. 
thinned him, but the old sparkle in 


ind smile are there and when 


Illness has 


is eye 
Shorty stands to shake hands there’s 
till six feet of airman who just won’t 
grounded”. It is really great to 
this old 


Aviation Post of the American Legion 


friend and comrade ot 


vho has done so much for aviation. 


The magnificent will of the man is 


learly evident as he stands with 


limbs that 


ralyzed left arm and 


because Shorty is deter- 


als 
nined Anyone can die,” philoso 


ove only 


vhizes Shorty, “the job is to live.” 


Disaster Narrowly Averted 
Obligingly, Major Schroeder 


p the thread of our yarn explaining 


picks 


sat he relied on one oxygen flask to 
irry him to approximately 29,000 
feet. However, he was forced to use 
the emergency flask at 18,000 feet, 
vhich would have been sufhcient for 
he rest of the trip had it not been tor 
exhaust gas 


he large amount of 


breathed in from the engine. To neu 
tralize the carbon monoxide, more oxy 
“en was needed than to maintain con 
ciousness. 

Although having previously worked 
itisfactorily, the fuel feed started 
cting up on the climb, which reached 
ts maximum height in one hour and 
forty-seven minutes. At this level, 
the plane was traveling at about 119 
niles an hour with a climbing speed 
of 120 feet per minute, and Shorty 
was by no means convinced he had 
reached the absolute ceiling of the 


craft. He was pushing-on when the 


oxygen supply was exhausted. Des 


perately trying to adjust the flasks, 


Shorty raised his goggles while he was 
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lapsing into unconsciousness. Grab- 
bing for the engine switches, he set 
the LePere for a steep spiral hoping to 
descend to about 20,000 feet where 
in the denser atmosphere he expected 
to regain Consciousness. 


Because he had failed to close both 
switches, the plane went into a dive 
with the engine running which for- 
tunately prevented the water from 
freezing and later permitted Shorty 
the use of the engine for returning to 
McCook Field. He was also unable to 
get his goggles back into place and 
during the screaming six-mile drop to 
earth at speeds as high as 300 miles 
in hour, Shorty froze his eyeballs. 


When 


consciousness, he was unable to read 


Major Schroeder regained 
his instruments or see ground objects 
but his sense of feeling and hearing 
indicated the air speed was high. He 
eased back a bit on the control stick. 
At last he was able to pry one eye 
open enough to see that his altimeter 
reading was 3,000 feet. 


Thinking he also saw some build- 
ings, Shorty decided to fly straight 
away from them and bail out. How- 
realized that 
months would be gequired to replace 


ever, when he many 
the supercharger and its accessories, 
he determined to land the plane. Hold- 
ing one eye partially open, Shorty 
brought his plane in for a perfect 
three-point landing at McCook Field. 
He again lost consciousness as he cut 
the ignition and was carried from the 
cockpit to the post hospital where it 
was discovered that his heart had ex- 
panded to approximately seven times 
its normal size in volume. Examina- 
tion of Shorty’s plane also revealed 
that during his downward plunge, all 
three of his fuel tanks were completely 
collapsed. 

Following his successful pioneering 
of the stratosphere, Major Schroeder 
resigned from the air corps and en 


gaged in the commonplace activities 


of civil flying for the early twenties 
which included barnstorming, racing 
and the like. 
milestones in aviation and organized 
and operated for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany the first large commercial air 
line in the nation. 


He continued to set up 


“Shorty” also con- 
tinued his association in research with 
the Army until he was appointed chief 
of airline inspection service for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in 1933. He 
was later named assistant director of 
the Bureau, which was then under the 
supervision of Fred D. Fagg, Jr., of 
Northwestern University. 


Shorty achieved international fame 
in his drive for greater safety in fly 
ing. ‘“Schroederisms” became the 
proverbs of Typical of 
these is the Schroeder comment: “Too 
many have flying in their pocketbooks 
instead of their hearts.” 


aviation. 


Following a 
distinguished career with the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, Shorty accepted a 
position with United Air 
vice president in charge of safety op 


I ines as 


erations, where he was winning new 
honors when he was stricken with a 
stroke. 
ridden at the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Hines, Il. 


walk again finally won. 


For months, Shorty was bed 


His grim determination to 
While they 
are faltering steps, Shorty is able to 
make it with the assistance of 
brace and cane which was made for 


a leg 


him by the personnel of the Glenview 
Air Station, which we will now visit 
with him. 


Arrangements for the trip are rap- 
idly concluded by phone and we drive 
to the main entrance of the station, 
where we are given an escort to Lieut 
R. A. Schram, engineering officer at 
Glenview, and an old friend of 
Shorty’s. Special permission is given 
to drive the car in and out of th 
Navy hangars so that Shorty will not 
have to walk too far. It is quite a 
“homecoming” for Shorty, for the big 
Naval Air Station is located on the 
site of the former Curtiss-Reynolds 
airport which had been selected by 
Major Schroeder for location of one of 
the country’s first aviation country 


Continued on page 76 


TRAIL-BLAZING LePERE BIPLANE used by Maj. Schroeder in 1920 mounted its turbo- 
supercharger immediately at the front of its Liberty motor. It was still climbing when 
AAF Materiel Command Phot 


Shorty'’s oxygen failed at 38,180 feet. 
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1 of steamship com 2, . | ° y} iz 7, 
tely owned pleasure + 


tate and municipal 
By A. H. KNOUFF, Lr., A-V (T), USNR 


POSTWAR P 


tit 


ition activities will 


oes on W ay { ; ; ; ; j 
SUS e have i i rlick ry 4 ight instructor of long experience will be inaugurated 
e} . } 
the dangerous point n the oO is of SOUTHERN FLIcnt The author, whose endeavor will bi 
ich if the disease is more practical understanding between students and in 
: cl . instruction not in a stilted hnical 1 but wit 
id The symptoms é T " § ed, tec vs al manner ul wit 
a chatty, wversational f His offering u ill prove both enjoyable and con 


ittitudes on the part 


fruct 
unic ipalities crop up Lt. Knouff learned to fly in 1930 as a result of a voluntary parac hute jump to accom 
gnored The new and vodate a parachute salesman. Out of a job during the depression, he sold rides and 
ve hope to see estab hight instruction for Tarkington Aviation Company at Indiana polis Later be 
went into partnership with Bob Swift of Sandusky, Obio, and they operated th 
omes might easily Athens, Obio, airport five years, deciding they could make a better showing working 
natal death at the for somebody than for Thereafter he taught primary, secondary and in 
one of the highest airports in the country, 
for Randall Scott at Long Beach, California, 
movin ) e dese m when coast flying was stopped When Scott sold 
Airports is business, 10u ff the Navy and aften ferrying fighters and dive-bombe 
about « ( f f 1, Ga., as Ferry Control Liaison Officer T hat’ 


state and municipal 


nad n unicipalities have 
continue to be prime Veal went te fall ‘Confessions of a Flight Instructor’, beginning in th 
rport program. Here nber “ Of SOUTHERN 
1 ] 
where the Federal 











tates and communi 
Air Force effort should be made to provide a 


worked in productive - 
balanced air force, its numerical 


yttal good of aviation. What is needed for American free 
onsiderable friction dom trom ftoreign aggression is an strength designed to accomplish the 
oposed national airport bill alert American air force, properly con aims of a properly conceived ait 
t specifies that the billion ceived, adequately prepared and stra strategy for defense. 
yf Federal money will be allo tegically employed to go into action Air crew training should be keyed 


to a smoothly-operated, long-range 


4 
hrougn state agencies in those instantly wherever and whenever 


t 
that match the Federal allot irmed threat to America is detected program in which excellence of team 


The complaints from the mu We should bulwark our aircraft in ethciency is the uppermost goal. And 


team efhciency is at its best when in 


s must be heard; and it dustry and our domestic and inter : 
dividual skills are highly developed. 


nic palilic 


hould be an easy matter to work out national air transport system with a 


the present difference so that all three true global air force which would America has succeeded in maintaining 


the world’s highest standards in ait 


1 


branches of government might con operate earth-circling training sched = : 
tinue to work in partnership and get ules. Exclusive of air bases in the crew training. These standards should 
the blueprint in shape for immediate United States, Alaska and Panama, we 
iction when peace comes should maintain major bases in stra- 
One encouraging note is evident in tegic foreign areas, use them regularly 
sofar as airports are concerned. A for world-wide training operations. 
mild fever for home-town airports 1s A system of far-flung major ait In late August, Senator James E. 
lining momentum 1n seVv eral sections bases involves much more than mere Murray and Representative Jennings 
of the nation. Many relatively small geographic coverage. Used regularly, Randolph introduced a joint resolu 
communities that never had an air it would develop air mobility to a tion in Congress calling for the ap 


not waiting for Federal funds high degree of perfection. This, in pointment of a fifteen-member Au 


be maintained, and wherever possible, 
strengt hened. 


Air Policy Committee 


ir¢ 
ire taking up local collections turn, would demand parallel develop Policy Commission to study problems 
I suc ind Starting ments in airplane design and opera- and recommend basic national policies 
larger cities aré tions, supply, communications, me on airpower and on civil aviation ex- 


pushing master airport plans and teorology, aero medicine and, of tre pansion. Similar in many respects to 


spending money rrespective of pro mendous importance, competent global the famous Morrow Board under the 
rams. It’s a healthy air intelligence. Such operations would Coolidge administration, the commit 
\irport-less com develop air generalship to its great tee would comprise two members from 

ell read. est peacetime potential. the House, two from the Senate, four 

more real or funda The numerical strength of Ameri- from the executive branch of the 

subject governing postwar ex ca’s postwar air force will be of vital government, six members from in 


pansion of aviation than a national importance. Far flung bases, exten- dustry, science, labor and other sec 


ram that will provide the sive research and manufacture, ade tions of public life, and a chairman. 


urport progi 
landing and base facilities where every quate training and maintenance and Such a Committee would function 


flight begins and ends. Who will deny all other sinews of air defense will be for the everlasting benefit of aviation, 
that next to fundamental Federal of little value if we fail adequately to provided its recommendations on basic 
policy and legislation, which affects equip the air force. But air strength aviation policy would be adopted by 
every phase of aviation life, our great comes not so much from numbers the administration in power. Too 
est single need is airports? And here alone as from quality and specializa- often, however, committee reports are 
gain, time is slipping by and action tion. One hundred super bombers filed, forgotten, and relegated into the 
t not one precious mo could, for example, accomplish more — category of historical documents with 


is needed so that 
ment will be wasted when the last in defense of the nation than one little or no effect on official action. 


shot is fired thousand short-range fighters. Every (Continued on page 70) 
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Guest Editorial 


WHY PAVE THE COMPASS ? 
sei Single-runway planed Gre coming 


By AL WILLIAMS 


VER VDRDOD: szrees We need a lot ot airports if aviation, particularly 

E private flying, is to expand. But too few of us give enough thought 

o the kind of airports we need. It is true we have one category for air transport, 
inother for feeder nes, another for personal airplanes and on down the line. 
But w ithin thes categories we are still slay es to tradition. We're used to design 


urports W ith runways laid out in all directions to accommodate wind nearly 


Aircraft landing gear has remained unchanged in its basic design for twenty 

| 1 

five years. What can be done with aircraft in flight has concerned us so much 

ve have almost lost sight of what can be done on the ground. Our interest has 
| 


en only incidental in the costs and facilities needed for take-off and landing 


| ccommodations, ilthough these are an essential item in flight cost, which 


ventually will be passed along to airline passengers and users and private ait 
raft operators. We have been designing and building airports to fit the air 
lane It is high time, we started designing and building airplanes to fit the 
rports, eping cost uppermost in oul! minds 
yomebdody 1 going to have to pay tor these million-dollar runway patterns 


our geometry-minded friends are installing. The day when city taxpayers loaded 


vemselves with bond issues to bring the airlines to town is passing. Business-lik« 


mortization Of airport investments 1s now a necessity. Precious few airports 


paid for themselves. How many honestly compute their overhead to include 


ment of th nvestment and the interest? 


One of these days our crazy-quilt runway systems, with their miles of paving 


ng off into all directions, will become useless and unnecessary. Full-swiveling 


ling gear, which will allow crosswind landings on a single runway, will make 
obsolete. Such landing gear is no idle dream. Experiments have been 

ing on now for some time, particularly in England. Consider for a moment 
yw much has already been accomplished by the tricycle landing gear. Large 
vombers having tricycle gear frequently land and take off across the wind 
lricycle fighters operating near the fronts take off and land across the wind and 
) all directions when necessity arises. In these cases full power available to 


tary pilots combines with the tricycle gear to make such operations possible. 


civilian flying the full-swiveling landing gear will make possible such landings 
1 takeoffs without high pow ered engines. 
Our aeronautical engineers will solve the problem in due time once they are 


1 


issigned to it. Look what they have already accomplished in the way of brakes, 
res and wheels; they've licked perplexing problems in slow landings and tak 


ffs while perfecting very fast fighters ind bombers 

| have the utmost faith in our engineers. I believe their genius has only been 
upped lightly during the war. They'll come through with designs for single 
rr x P 

nway airplanes and they may achieve success long before most of us expect it 

The big thing is for us to recognize this and lay down the challenge. If we 


ory, we must do so in practice 43s well, and the best way to 
tart is to incorporate such a challenge into our airport planning and construc 
tion. Who wants to be paying through the nose for a four or eight-runway 
irport years after aircraft designers have delivered airplanes which need use only 
ne of those runways? How can we afford to pay for such blindness when 


e have first to pay for the war and its hundreds ot billions of costs? 


From now on first things will have to come first if we are to survive and 
continue to make progress Up to now airport consideration has come last. Let’s 
yct dow n to fundamentals ind build 1 solid ind economical foundation tor air 






* AIRPORT * 
MERCHANDISING 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 


Some time ago I received copies of 
a rather lengthy survey made among 
a group of airports. The answers cor 
ialned in this questionnaire in quite a 
few cases are extremely interesting 
because they reflect the type of thinl 
ing being done by the management 
of these airports. Some of it, frankly, 
is not too healthy because it shows a 
lack of imagination and aggressive 
ness. On the other hand, this lac! 
or imagination and aggressivenes 
might be due to politics 

Airport managers were asked the 
question; Is your airport self support 
ing. In many cases the answer wa 
“NO”. The very next question was 
“Have you any ideas for increasing 
your revenues?” In quite a few i 
stances the answer was another “NO” 
Those who did answer “YES” said 


“Increase landing fees to airlines, in- 
crease office rentals, ground rentals 
ticket counter space rentals, etc.” N 
mention was made of going afte 


more revenue from the publi 

furnishing them with convenience 
and services which the public has i: 
dicated they want and will pay fo 
Obviously this kind of thinking is un 
healthy. Take a tip from your b 
downtown stores Learn how they 
sell the public and apply their mer 
chandising methods to your own ai! 


port 
* * * 
I am unalterably opposed to any ta 
on aviation fuels It is unfair: 
equitable and class discrimination. It 


cannot be applied as favorably as the 
tax on automotive fuel. A little simp'e 
arithmetic will convince any fai 
minded person that the greatest 


den for the payment of tl tax re 


upon the airlines who use about 5 t 

10 per cent of the total airport facil 

ties in any one state and yet who will 
pay from 60 to 80 per cent of the tax 
because of the volume of the gasoline 
they use. I made a survey here in Cali 
fornia some years ago when an a 
tempt was made to da away with ou 
present refund of 3c State tax or 
aviation gasoline, and I found the 
above to be true. The private fliers on 
the contrary paid less than 10 per cent 
of the tax and used 100 per cent of 
the facilities (the airport being th 
“facilities’’) 


* * + 


If we can keep the CAA as the regu 
latory body for aviation, both private 
and commercial, then all that is needed 
is for the states to adopt the Federal 
regulations in toto. There is no neces- 
sity for an expensive State Aviation 
Commission. I am not opposed to 


Continued on page 62 
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GREAT many people are By DR. JOHN H. FREDERICK than an interest in aviation and a 
much concerned about hav . few flieht hours. 

Gilets clceicts ts te Bee. "ee Gua oie” Admittedly, it'is wen ior me ar- 
rports that are better and more port manager to be a flier; it is even 
sor lequate for all purposes than we more important, however, that he be 
= ave ever had before, airports that port is a service institution; they still a good business man. It is not likels 
8 re properly located in relation to the think an airport is only a landing field. that a pilot who is a poor business 
‘mmunities served. airports having But small towns must look on their man will learn to be adept at manage- 
i he proper length and number of 1 airports as service organizations. ment or develop business acumen, In 
avs with proper zoning restrictio1 There will be an expansion of ail the first place, his primary interest 
a the airport vicinity. Much thought port services in nearly every town will not be in the development of the 
a as been given to all these points and with this facility. But who is going to airport as an enterprise. He will not 
{ ny plans have been. laid to bring in these airports? What are the be interested in unwinding managerial 
em abou There is. however. one services that are going to be made problems, in selling service, in mer- 
aggard field to which attention ha available? What is the trend in air- chandising his airport facilities, in 
‘tt been given: one aspect of the port management? What are the du- building a business. He will be con- 
: hole airport picture which if neg ties of airport management? Very tent solely with the operational prob 
ected mav tend to nuilif auch af few people seem to know lems pertaining to flying. Is a man 
e planning intended to prov de ad Here is where the need for train- trained to make decisions at the con- 
juate airport services to the travei ng comes in. Training and experience trols of a plane necessarily well ntted 
ng public and fliers of all types. This will convert the business of airport to deal with personnel problems of a 
the matter of airport n al agement management into the profession of large staff; or making contracts and 
nd its professional development airport management. We can have leases; or as a co-ordinator between 


professionalization of airport man the various governmental agencies 


\irport management, as a busine ’ ‘ } epnres ' f 
: I agement just exactly the wav we have and as the representative of his com 
+ ne ne - . . . . 








ov le fet ‘nals see anh aa had professionalization of many of munity? But even a comparatively 
r transportation. But airport maz the other fields of management and small airport presents these very 
omens tan vegies develened tnt business activity. But this is going problems and sometimes without — 
complex and highly diverse profes to take education and training for much advance nosey This Is Why 
as cones Meee a ss tn ile athena cht airport management. professional training tor airport man 
; . - ie GR agers will become of increasing im 
J evelopment, few of our present-da ertanes 
rport managers have been trained a - o < : f this - — be d . 
- tele den. ler Ge eee Managing and Piloting Are *. ome 0 ee can be 2 one 
at, seek comiies® We Miah deel Different at the universities but a lot of it will 
ih. still have to be learned and gained 
ee ee er a4 r - nan Municipalities and others interested in a harder school. No school can take 
perience, has not been available. They n airport development must select away the need for a young man o1 
re, therefore, freq rently Nard put to alrport managers and their personnel woman to acquire training under an 
cep up with thelr rapidly expanding with care, as much care as one would experienced airport manager. The 
EEE a Oo exercise in the selection of the prope! universities can not turn out people 
type engine for an aircraft. Right and say, “These people are ready to 
. . . now there are too many “pedal be airport managers.” But the univer- 
Professionalization Needed pushers” attempting to operate air- sities can do the background work so 
The danger today is that the airport ports, some are hopelessly unfitted that graduates or others can be taken 
iation may snowball up on us and for the task even though they may with a considerable knowledge of 
ve may find ourselves without mar ve excellent fliers. Others with no de airport management already and 
igerial ability to handle it. We may re to be airport managers have been put to work. It can no longer be left 
nd a lack of peopl nowing any) forced into such positions in order to entirely to  tell-and-show methods, 
thing about airport management, the protect other interests either as op- not if airport management is to be 
inning of airport As alr transpo! erators or fliers And unfortunately developed into the profession it really 
tation grows, e and more peopl we have too many “has beens,” po- is - 7 
| vill realize that the airport is the litically catapulted into airport man- hte te phe Gost in 6 series by De. Prod 
- asic unit supporting the entire ain agerial positions as a party favor rick. whe is « contribatine editer of Mosuny 
network There will e no private perhaps with no other qualifications AIRPORTS 
flying; there will be no commercial 
all transportatiol witnout airports 
There will be no development of pa ‘ ‘ : 
enger transportation, no develo Questions from Airport Managers Invited 
ment of air cargo transportation wit MoperRN AIRPORTS neerned with airport management or operations ar 
ut airports not one airport fol . anestion n their problems to the Editors. P. O. Box 730, Dallas 1 
‘ each large town, but several airports ar ra sanably pessible coors cfert willl be wads to chitin. coe 
There are thousands of sma owns Such authorities as Dr. John H. Frederick, Dudley M. St 
nterested in having airport sy their ( 1) j , t fi CAA in Wa neton, and other well known f 
tizens W e able to use nis new , rport managers and operator 
agency < f transportation. These tow 
10 not aiwa tand that an alt 
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Modern Airports 
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Ol 

To subject of sheltering of 
aircraft is a comprehensive 
as 


much too 


one and I beel given 
e consideration by airport plan 
ners. In building an airport in most 
tances the greatest consideration 
t lid ne mo to cost the least 
j ‘ : a Stet it 1s a mis 
ike for the municipality or private 
operator to barge ahead at this time, 
vhen no man knows the extended 
mits of a community airport, and 
erect large hangars at costs of $50,- 


000.00 to $100,000.00, simply because 


their construction has been common 


n the past he more planners can 
eliminate eedless expenditure, the 
quicke1 tne communities concerned 
vill be sold on aviation. 


familiar with 


ony to be 


é vhite ele int scattered ove 
the natior n the form of massive 
hangars with thousands of cubic feet 

f dome space (most of it unused) 

realize r tremendous cost of 
isable square footage Most build 
nes are erected on the basis of a 
quare footage cost and in the days 
if early aviation, hangars were built 
to accommodate the largest planes, 
the most imaginative a person could 
onceive. Planners today know that 


1 1] 


few small towns will be on nationally 


operated airline yut will be served by 
he nal] pe feeder plane; and for 
them to create hangar space for huge 
transport extremely foolish. In 
planning f e regular airplane 
ywwner who vw ise the airport, it is 
the consensus of opinion that small 
ndividual hanga are often the 
most practical structures. These struc 
ires should, in themselves, be large 
enough to accommodate a workbench, 
private lockers, and adequate storage 
space for other paraphernalia. They 
nust be able to withstand winds of 


hurricane velocity and be sufficiently 
turdy to support a heavy snow. There 


hould be ample room, when the plane 
s sheltered, that the pilot may push 


t out without rubbing up against 
walls or crushing his hat against low 
structures easily 


expansion, and suf- 





Ideal is this prefabricated plywood 


Massive reinforced girder 


over door assures sturdiness. 


ficiently long-lived to amortize them- 
selves and still show the airport a 


reasonable profit. They should never 


he flimes. Une has only to visit an 
airport with improperly-built struc- 
tures to note the sagging of doo: 


trusses, necessitating many violent 
motions to open and close doors. 
Where possible, tracks and rollers 


should be eliminated as the slightest 
stress on the truss will often cramp 
and jam the wheels into the track, 
rendering them inoperable. The most 
successful door we have seen is the 
hinged canopy door, operating on 
either counter-balances or springs. 
This allows the pilot to nose his plane 
into the open and still enjoy the shade 
afforded by the door canopy. 

When building a large hangar fo: 
storage space, one can immediately 
see planes being jockeyed into so many 
geometrical patterns that it takes an 
expert to roll these planes into the 
open without punching holes in fabric, 
crushing wing ribs and twisting stabi- 





Cost of this monstrosity, surprisingly 
enough, was more than cost of a 
properly designed and constructed 
multi-unit hangar shed which would 
have offered better shelter. 


lizers and elevators. Invariably when 
the pilot wishes to get off early in the 
morning, his is the plane the “farth- 
est in the hole.” 

The individual hangar should not 
cost, erected on the airport, over 
$750. This allows amortization in 
five years at $15 per month rental 
which is at and often below the pre- 
vailing charge over the country. In 
considering these hangars, we must 
think of the feminine pilots who are 
going to demand a door which they, 
themselves, can operate without call- 
ing for help. We must also remember 
that by furnishing the plane owner 
with adequate room for workbenches, 
the operator does not lose so many 
tools. For if he has the space, the 
plane owner will probably provide his 
own tools, dope and fabric and the 
many other items which create a leak 
in the average operators budget. It is 
very difficult for the operator to re- 
fuse just a little piece of fabric or 
just a “smiggin of dope” to patch a 





for Hangar Selection 


By GEORGE R. CLAY 


hole. And while each small request 
amounts to but little, a dozen or so 
pilots making such requests will build 
up quite a sum in the course of a yea 


In deciding on what shape _ the 
hangar will be, there is the small T 
type which barely affords room fo: 
the airplane itself; or the V-type 
which will give the pilot sufficient 
room for adequate storage and clear- 
ances. The very popular idea of build- 
ing T-type hangars in a nesting ar- 
rangement appears good on paper, but 
larger bracing structures are required 


Two sizes of individual hangars 
will accommodate most personal 
planes. For those under 140 horse- 
power, the dimensions should approx- 
imate 40-ft. doorspan, 9-ft. front ver- 
tical clearance and 25-ft. depth. For 
planes up to 650 horsepower, dimen- 
sions should approximate 46-ft. door- 
span, 12-ft. front vertical clearance 
and 33-ft. depth. 


The flooring of such hangars can 
be of gravel, which is popular due to 
the fact that it is easier to rake than 
to sweep. However, many are laying 
a concrete floor just wide enough to 
accommodate the wheels of their plane 
with a trough down the middle to 
guide the tail in and out. Materials 
being considered in the erection of 
the hangar are the plastic bonded, 
resinous Douglas fir plywood; brick; 
concrete; Robertson metal; steel; and 
galvanized iron. Hangars will be 
made from aJl these materials. Time 
alone will be able to determine the 
best. The big factor here, of course, 
is original cost. 


The general color scheme should be 
designed to clash with other surround- 
ing colors, such as foliage, terrair 
and collateral structures. Never should 
airport buildings be of a solid colo 
which blends into the surroundings. 
Stand - out colors on hangars offe 
better visibility from the air, making 
the landscape as effective as a sign 
board reading, “Airport.” Pilot fatigue 
makes it at times extremely difficult 
to locate airports. Our purpose should 
be to attract pilots’ notice, not to 
camouflage or hide the airport. * ® * 





Jack-leg individual hangar sags in 
middle, jamming door tracks and 
leading to eventual complete ruin. 
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Prefabricated runway surfacing, composed of strips of asphalt-impregnated burlap, is shown here being placed on a fighter strip 


somewhere in France.’’ Whiteness is from powder to avoid adhesion when rolled. 


(Signal Corps Photo.) 





INTH U.S. Air Force Avia- 
tion Engineers in France 
ire using a new type of surfacing fon 
fields. The new sur- 


known as PBS 
surfacing ) 


idvanced fighter 
facing is generally 
(prefabricated bituminous 
vr “hessian.” The surfacing 
of a strip of burlap forty inches wide 


consists 


mpregnated with asphalt to a thick- 
ess of approximately one-sixteenth 
The 
rolls 


comes in 75- to 
vary in weight 
The varia- 


material 
which 
100 pounds 
tion in dimensions and weight is due 
to the fact that different 
engaged in the manufacture of the 


mn h. 
100-yard 
trom 3500 to 


forms are 


naterial. The average hessian will 
run about 3.5 to 4.0 pound per square 
vard. 

The accompanying photograph 


used in plac- 
which pulls 


shows the “stamplicker” 
ng hessian. The truck 
the stamplicker at two and one-half to 
carries rolls 
through a 


four miles per hou 


of hessian that are fed 
eries of rollers as shown in the photo- 
graph. (Note rolls of hessian standing 


ipright in truck.) 


Gas and RC-3 Used 
The large roller at the top of the 
stamplicker is the one from which the 
turns 
com- 


machine takes its name. It 
through a reservoir of 


50-50 solution of gasoline 


solvent 


posed of a 
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and RC-3 cutback asphalt—softening 
the underside of the hessian and caus- 
ing it to stick to the adjacent strip 
of the material. The PBS is laid with 
a 50 per cent overlap, thus giving a 
double thickness of material over the 
entire landing strip. The dark line at 
the center of the hessian (see photo- 
graph) is used as a guide in over- 
lapping succeding strips. The white 
color of the PBS in the photograph is 
due to the powder used to prevent the 
material from sticking when rolled. 


Waterproof, Nonskid, Dustless 

Seams along adjoining strips are 
sealed with RC-3 if a non-skid surface 
is not to be applied. If a non-skid 
surface is desired the mat is sprayed 
with RC-3 at 120 degrees which cuts 
back the surface of the PBS but does 
not expose the fabric. Sand is then 
spread approximately three pounds 
per square yard—and is imbedded in 
the surface of the mat by wobble 
wheel (pneumatic-tired) rollers. Ex- 
cess sand is brushed off with a rotary 
sweeper. The runway is then ready 
for traffic. 

As is true for other types of wear- 
ing surfaces for runways, the success 
of a hessian-covered landing strip de- 
pends upon a good subbase. The hes- 
sian provides a waterproof, non-skid 
surface and solves the dust problem. 


records so far, 


Service indicate ex- 
cellent results. Tests made on the 
hessian mat in this country prove it 
to be entirely satisfactory for sur- 
facing of advance fighter fields. It is 
not used for medium or heavy bombers. 
These must rely upon steel or alumi- 
num pierced plank as surfacing for 


advance fields. os _ ~ 


Novel Jap Runway 
at Tarawa Had Base 
of Chopped Tree Roots 


Recause there is no gravel on Tara- 
wa the Japs were faced with the seri- 
ous problem of getting a base for the 


»unway. Somehow they hit upon the 
idea of using roots of coconut trees 
for this purpose. These roots were 


laid about one and one-half inches in 
depth, parallel and end to end. No 
attempt was made to weave a mat out 


of them. 


Next, powdered coral was placed on 
top of the roots about three inches 
deep and then, quite likely, wet down 
and rolled. Topping it off were two- 
and one-half inches of sand and 
cement which was similarly treated. 
This gave a good, springy field which, 
however, was extremely dusty. 
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AIRPORT PROBLEMS 
AIRED AT AUBURN 


[the Southeastern Region By MILTON F. BALDWIN the Army and also the CAA are now 
i \ 


preparing such manuals. 
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ference eld at Alabama Pol) wad erebbing. erading, drainage a The round-table discussion which 
ants Institute. August 28 to 30. aN te followed included questions as to the 
ved al nele itstanding point, return to re rage = swe 
vas that airport managers and eo . airports”: fields which the Army had 
nal officia are hungry fo South Carolina’s Maintenance taken over and altered substantially 
euidance on management and Expanded in many respects, and was now re 
yperating probl Likewise eage “Airport Maintenance,” a constru linquishing. Most Army contracts, it 
facts were the several dozen of tive paper by Col. Dexter C. Martin, was explained, specify the airport 
ficial if nall tow? ist building director of the South Carolina Aero shall be returned to the owner eithe 
iirports or st at the planning stage nautics Commission, was read In “as is” or in the form existing when 
*he Auburt nfo rence. cosponsored absence by Dabney R. Yarbrough, t was taken over, as the owner may 
the lr ite ind the Civil Aero member of that commissior Respon prefer 
autics Administration, was attended bility for maintenance should re 
about 150 persons from Alabama, with the state, said Colonel Martin . 
~ er og ggg these as tian aaa aa dain te Dependable Service Needed 
. Tot: Thiaiesiinn cei canine cates dememetented tha aftr catia Tom D. Eve, Southern . Airway 
os oak ait tn aealiaiel such @ progran manage}! at Greenville, S. C., opened 
aad at te Aieien Sai Mesnciae of airsert maintenence the Wednesday afternoon session with 
nstitute 10 tories, and all meals must come from reasonable aviation - practical discussion of small-airport 
j vere erved , the central dining gasoline taxes, airport rents, landing operation. “Postwar fliers will expect 
a fees, concessions, and airport activi immediate and dependable servicing 
Robert G. Pitts, head professor of ties, he stated. The speaker also “ boat sage an ane Eve. a is een 
1eronautical ¢ neering, and general pointed out that the proposed Ran ae madinecnal vinden au the — 
sieeeaiise: alt tiki decianeneiik “aan aaa dolph airport bill provides for airport of the community and of transient 
iedion Gh tm deka wieiinn repairs, thus making the federal gov planes. . = Minimum nucleus for any 
ening the sé¢ y L. N. Duncan, ernment a partner with the state in a should hea > eee: oe 
esident of the Institute, welcomed keeping these fields in repair. Colonel —— tor, a mechani and helpers. The 
“ as “ak Gan Sian artim then outlined his state’s main days when the airport manager was 
S the Gihiel af Masia and tenance program since 1938. Based o1 anitoi and gasoline-pump boy, too, 
ge Dagar aie es: pecs tas Te this experience, his commission now are gone. To have su h a basic staff, 
- i Sibetens snes af te plans to create maintenance districts a clearly defined source of revenue is 
CAA second region. with headquarter n which all airports in a given area "irenh Be a tals = 
it Atlanta, touche ipon the proposed will be supervised by a district airpor "ate Ken ya PROSE 6s Sone 
S71. 000,000 000 federal airport pro naintenance iperintendent Who WwW 1] add : ig -— was scheduled 0 
ei hvened the heals waaneieen of siso serve as district manager of address the conference on Fixed- 
aft Ae ani dain ia airport Base Operation, but was unable to 
CAA cultural progra ntended to Discussing airport lighting, ( R arrive until the final day. In his place 
ee - th, for aulabies Seybold, CAA chief lighting engineer, Wesley N. Raymond, president of 
Said Mr, Robertson: “The basis of al outlined the notable progress made by Raymond Aviation School at Macon, 
air pow and even economic power, the AN¢ Committee (lighting d s8., OU lined a fixed-base problems 
» the futur o sone enmeniel sions of the Army, Navy, and CAA) and some of the solutions he had un- 
aviation tructure Teamwork be n standardizing methods and ma covered through actual experience. 
MER oF ae ke Perr ee Discussing airline operation, J. L. 
ver iviation and public edu erials. Wartime use of substitute Sutt Delta Air C ation’ 
atior and a I is are sincerely mate als, Seybold Said, compels all ouccon, . = Al Corporation - supe! 
dae eaieet ai as ade port operators to anticipate higher intendent of stations, said of termi- 
i IK I Ss necessary.” maintenance costs and providae more nals: ro my way ol thinking there 
4m frequent inspections. He referred t is not one adequate terminal building 
In a ses mn Or Airport Planning, ——- ¢ : , wh¢ on our present routes to meet even 
vith H. Harvie Perkins, supervisor of — PF€S@nt ace on aoe ee sated thet Ur present-day operations, much less 
; a Re ae ee ae l ay operations, much le: 
airports, CAA second region, as dis a an to ide fon future plans. T 
o provide for our future plans. This 
‘ eadcel Bruce H , ampbell s one of the greatest problems to be 
associate airport engineer witn§ the ROBERT G. PITTS. solved. 
econd region, addressed the Group o head professor of “Another of our serious problems 
Ue election and plan Ing. Every all aeronautical engi- s the need of bette) approach systems 
rt should be worked out in accord neering at Alabama from the range station to the airport 
ance with a master plan, he said, with Polytechnic Insti- The difficulty is in getting to 
thorough allowance for the aeronau tute managed the the airport after crossing the range 
cal, engineering and economic view conference with a station; weather factors seldom 
nts and provision for transporta notable degree of hamper our flying. . . . We would 
, , t 1 wtilit friendly efficiency ' ; 
a al © USUa! ULILICS Programs ran definitely recommend to you who are 
George E. Garant second regio planning airport development that 


smoothly and on 





listrict airport engineer, spoke on me Overflow et- you consider this problem and furnish 
Airport Construction and Zoning,” tendance is ex adequate approach light systems, 
empha ng proper steps in clearing pected at the 1945 conference which will provide the airport with 
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First fireworks of this conference 
vere initiated by Steadham Acker, 
the Birmingham Munici- 
al Airport and discussion leader of 
e Wednesday -afternoon meeting. 
able discussion, 
set up for “pot-shots” the hy 


thesis that when municipal airports 


egan to be profitable private indus 
tep in and take them over, 
< irge rew ne é f several 
narksme! ana Acker’s discus 
period ranked to} I animated 
ate 

i e¢ re ene Vitl 
ipe e Sma \ as a 
Cente Walte 
€ c preside! ve eral 
inage e Alaba iil € I 

A¢ i He i i l ey 
i it] naucte DV his 
i é er Parks 
i ess é 


yt 6 UUU il? 
i i gy helds i pl 
eq £ i ile llion 
é eal 
Survey to End All Survey 
\ prote nal survey ted by the 
eaker est ated that the immediate 
a et 1O} nal airplanes would 
, VUU ne aay tne wal 
pped, and aimed that by 1460 
f UU VOU i anes would be 
ate yperatiol Said Thorpe: 
ihat would mean thousands of small 
gyal t ‘ nstructed. In most 
tnese anga) concrete floo. will 
equired Airport lghting—who 
é } i dlights will 
e needed to satisfy the demands of 
e flying public ten years from now? 
\ ng that 5,000,000 private-type 
ane a e Will e operating in 1960, 
e Tue ! is rf pre 
¢ i ! ! astl 
a gl ly nort, the expand 
Z I rivate ftiying in the postwal 
ra an and Will provide ¢ nployment 
‘ 1 en in the 
is n¢ is e. Our small 
i i aqustry 
ite ere aione cal 
i re v ince ndaee¢ Vare 
ea o ft ea I M ne 
I N e Bee Aircraft 
pora sales aepa ent vis 
l é I € and ng 
ough the airport from a practical 
ase ! personal ex 
erlience at the Orlando, Fla., airport 
\s demonstrating what can be done 
airport operatior evel when the 
ete taciilitie are not 
< elterre tne occaslo! 
ner tne Orlando field housed 900 
lanes and landed a Nail dozen all 
ne flights on its 100-acre plot with 


it benefit of a control tower. Nilson 


tressed landscaping as one of the 
a l a ng <¢ ens oO 
iu € a Airpe i i pa 
i 1 recreatiol centel 
An authoritative paper on airport 
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"ROUND ABOUT THE AUBURN CONFERENCE: TOP.—About a hundred of the 150 
delegates are shown here as they left one of the morning sessions in Duncan Hall's air- 
conditioned auditorium. LEFT CENTER.—Engrossed in this ‘after-school’ discussion 
are, left to right: E. W. Stanford, Alabama's director of aeronautics; Capt. Guillermo 
Sarria, of the Peruvian Embassy, Washington; John L. Sutton, superintendent of stations 
Delta Air Corp.; Dabney R. Yarbrough, South Carolina aero commissioner, and Steadham 
Acker, manager of the Birmingham Municipal Airport. RIGHT CENTER.—Three dif- 
ferent viewpoints are amiably represented in this informal conference of (left to right) 
William T. Piper, the manufacturer, Piper Cubs; J. Kirk Baldwin, chief of the CAA 
Airport Management Section, and Tom D. Eve, Southern Airways manager at Greenville, 
S. C. BOTTOM.—Standing in the left background at the opening dinner are State 
Senator J. B. Henderson, Millers Ferry, Ala., in conversation with L. N. Duncan, president 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. At right Professor R. G. Pitts and Dean J. E. Hannum 
both of API, chat with W. M. Robertson, CAA second region manager. In the left 
foreground are B. M. Cornell, of Southern Airways, Decatur, Ala.; R. W. Skidmore 
back to camera), Alabama Aviation Commission; L. N. Medaris, Municipal Airport 
Advisory Committee, Pensacola, Fla.; Y. C. Gulley, Alabama Aviation Commission 
Seated at right are Ed Nilson, of Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., and, behind him 
C. L. Willis, of the CAA fourth region staff, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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MORE PRIVATELY-OWNED PLANES than any other airport at a city of its size is the 
distinction claimed by Orangeburg, South Carolina, population 12,000, for its Jennings 


Airport. 


Airport Manager Ralph C. Crocker, explaining twenty-one personal planes 


are based there, said he'd like to know of any like-sized town with a larger number. 
An ideal facility for a small city, Jennings Field has ninety-five sodded acres, is less 
than one and one-half miles from town, and contains a !0-plane steel hangar, six tee 
hangars and a small operations office. It is operated by Hawthorne Airmotive, a branch 


of the organization headed by Beverly E. 


financing and revenue sources was 
presented by J. Kirk Baldwin, well- 
known chief of the CAA Airport Man- 
agement Section. He emphasized the 
wide scope of services which the 
public will expect of postwar airports. 
Revenue - producing concessions will 
make the larger airports virtually re- 
sort spots, said the speaker, and con- 
tinued: “Either the major airport of 
the future is going into the hotel busi- 
ness, or the demand will be so great 
that hotels or chains of hotels will 
serve major airports in the United 
States.” Baggage lockers, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, golf courses, 
tennis and courts, and 
pingpong and bowling alleys were 
among the features suggested for the 
postwar large airport by Baldwin. 
The speaker warned small cities 
against leasing non-terminal airports 


badminton 


to any commercial operator for too 
long a period. “It is impossible,” he 
said, “for some municipal airports to 
pay the entire cost of operation from 
the revenue-producing items on the 
airport, just as it is impossible for 
the fire department to pay its operat- 
ing costs from actual revenue.” 
Under the skillful guidance of 
William T. Piper, president of the 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, the ensu- 
ing round-table discussion brought out 
numerous practical operating facts 
and also fanned again the coals of the 
ownership debate which had sparked 
the previous day’s afternoon session. 


Michigan Favors Small Airports 

Sheldon B. (Buck) Steers, aggres- 
sive director of the Michigan Board 
of Aeronautics, opened the final busi 
ness session with an able address on 
state sponsorship of aviation. De- 
scribing his board’s program, he said: 
“We believe, first, that a suitable air- 
port facility is a ‘must’ in every com- 
munity of any size. In between these 
community airports we are placing 
state emergency fields that are being 
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Howard, the well-known aerobatic pilot. 


used by the itinerant airmen in the 
event of inclement weather, mechani- 
cal difficulties, etc. These same fields 
are often used as temporary bases 
for aircraft employed in supervision 
and control of forest fires, police high- 
way blockades, etc., and in addition 
the state is placing fields in our rec- 
reational, hunting and fishing areas 
in order to open these fun spots to 
the tourist who travels by air. 
“Michigan’s program has been in 
process for the past fifteen years. At 
the time of its inception, Michigan 
had but thirty-two so-called airports 
and landing fields, whereas at the 
present time we are nearing the 150 
mark with facilities that are avail- 
able twelve months in the year. 
“During the present fiscal year my 
state will spend on facilities for the 
industry nearly $750,000. Of this sum 
$250,000 was appropriated by the 
state legislature and practically $500,- 
000 will be spent from state aero- 
nautics funds. This money, in support 
of that provided by the communities, 
will easily produce three to five million 
dollars in airport construction and im- 
provement this year, which added to 
our present airport system, should 
carry Michigan far out in front. 
These moneys will not be invested in 
a few magnificent locations but in 
many smaller, less pretentious but 
adequate airports. We are strong be- 
lievers in installment construction. 
We advocate starting with an aver- 
age-size adequate facility, and as the 
activity and the use warrant we are 
the first to advocate the field’s en- 
largement. We are not waiting for 
outside assistance, for we are not be- 
lievers in the need for subsidy.” 
Discussing the municipality’s re- 
sponsibilities in airport development, 
Mayor Tom Cummings of Nashville 
outlined the program followed by his 
city. He stressed the importance of 
employing the finest airport architect 
available, who would be expected to 
work in closest co-operation with the 


community’s planning and zoning en- 
gineer and with CAA specialists. The 
services of a first-class airport archi- 
tect should result in these advantages: 
Best possible location; good eleva- 
tion; excellent runway approaches; 
adequate loading ramps and berth 
space; freedom from structures which 
might hamper future expansion plans, 
and close-in site selection. 

Control of the airways should rest 
with the CAA, Mayor Cummings said. 
“Only in this way will a pilot from 
Maine be able to approach an airport 
in faraway Florida and know that he 
is absolutely familiar with all signals, 
rules and regulations,” he explained. 

L. L. Schroeder, commissioner of 
the Minnesota Department of Aero- 
nautics, depicted current trends in 
state and federal aviation legislation. 
Aviation’s immediate problem, said 
Schroeder, is to decide to what extent 
it wishes to retain the right of self- 
determination on aviation problems 
at local governmental levels, or to 
what degree it wishes to give up 
that right and place absolute power 
in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. He continued: “All levels of 
government must and will play some 
part in aviation’s development and 
its eontrol. If we adhere to the princi- 
ple of absolute federal contro! of avia- 
tion—knowing as we do the tendency 
of the courts and the administration 
to expand the original intent and 
grant of any power—then we must 
expect an increasing absolute control 
of our local governments and our 
local business and private lives.” 


Randolph Urges Economy 


Congressman Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia, long-time supporter 
of legislation promoting aviation’s 
interests, wound up the final banquet 
session by forecasting an aviation 
future in which, within five years 
after the war’s end, the states repre- 
sented at this conference would prob- 
ably have in operation “more private 
aircraft than were being flown in the 
entire United States on Pearl Harbor 
day.” “There is every reason to be- 
lieve that within ten years after the 
peace private flying will expand tre- 
mendously and perhaps three to four 
million aircraft will be used by an 
air-minded public,” he said. 

The next Congress will tighten fed- 
eral purse strings, said Congressman 
Randolph, whether it* be Republican 
or Democratic. But he foresaw use of 
a “discriminating” tax dollar for air- 
ports and highways, enabling Ameri- 
ca to maintain its outstanding leader- 
ship in the field of transportation. 

Those attending the Auburn con- 
ference warmly praised its skillful, 
friendly management and the prac- 
tical nature of its subject material. 
The proposed 1945 conference at API 
enhanced if possible by even longer 
periods devoted solely to discussion 
of individuals’ specific problems 
should easily double attendance re- 
corded at this initial conference. ®* *® * 
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NEW STANDARDS 
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Ay 


TRANSPORTATION 


1903—First standards for “flying machines” 
were set by the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk when their fragile biplane stayed 
in the air for twelve long seconds and 
flew the unbelievable distance of 120 feet. 





1944 SY ockheed Constellulion 


SETS NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN PERFORMANCE 


Air transportation has reached a remarkable degree of efficiency 
since the Wright brothers first flew 41 years ago— 
progress which has reached a new peak in Lockheed’s Constellation. 
After the war, when it flies the airlines of the world, the new standards 
set by the Constellation will help make all countries neighbors. 
Town connector, continent spanner and empire blazer, it not only shrinks 


space and time, but brings new safety, comfort and economy to air travel. 








LEADERSHIP IN PERFORMANCE 


Highest cruising speed of any transport « Longest range of 
any transport « Greatest load-carrying ability of any transport 
*« Highest rate of climb of any transport « And these 
performances make the Constellation the safest of any transport 
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Was special equipment used on the Constellation to set 
the 7-hour transcontinental speed record? 

—L.R.K., Mobile 
No. It was a production line Constellation flying at cruising 


speed. Could do better if pushed. 


. Could the Constellation stop at our town’s airport? 
—S.K., Webb City, Mo. 
If an airliner can stop there now, the field is big enough for a 
Constellation. 
How far can the Constellation fly — non-stop? 
—Gene K., Kansas City, Mo. 
Actual figures are still secret. But it will span a continent with 
range to Spare. 
What does cabin pressurization mean? —L. S., Boston 


It means greater passenger comfort. ''Pressurization’’ means 
that no matter how high the plane flies, comfortable cabin 
pressure is maintained at varying altitudes—controlled by the 
flight engineer—independently of how fast the airplane climbs 
or descends. 


Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 
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FOR DEPENDABILITY IN FLIGHT 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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OWER TO WIN 


it would be very difficult, indeed, to find a fighting American 
pilot whose primary training was not acquired with Continental 
Red Seal Engines. 

One good reason why is that Continental made the first 
commercial engines for smaller aircraft. In fact, Continental 
pioneered the light aircraft industry and is largely responsible 
for the success of that industry. 

Naturally, this outstanding record is a matter of pride, but 
it is also a reminder of how these famous Red Seal Engines 
will perform for civilization after the war. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine JJivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE 
POWER, TOO! BUY WAR 
BONDS AND KEEP THEM 





Awarded to the Detroit 

and Muskegon Plants of 

Continental Motors for 
High Achievement. 
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Trends In 
Aviation 


By WILBUR T. HARDING 
Corps Chief, Elec 


ATELY evel 


ago, tne Ill l Major Air Assistant 


nating Engineering Society held its trical Branch, Equipment Laboratory 
twent nirst annua nvet tion ! Wright Field Dayton Ohio 
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Wartime demands have 
resulted in development 
and use of new equip- 
ment which will change 
existing conceptions, es- 
tablishing a definite, rad- 
ical and logical trend in 
airport lighting. 


Lighting 


and down the runway projecting the 
naximum signal along the path used 
n approaching for a landing. As the 
traffic was restricted to definite char 


nels so the lighting 


was 


Along with the runway 


contact 
light development, and as operations 
restricted to i 
floodlights 


became more specif 


hannels, runway placed 


near the approach end of the runway 
were utilized. The trend was from 
general floodlighting to strip flood 


lighting. 


To summarize our past trend we 


have from all-way fields wit} 


gone 


general floodlighting to fields having 


specific strips or runways each itl 
ts individual lights and in some it 
stances floodlights 
Mental Restrictions 
Along with the above trend and 


during the various changes, personne! 
development 
have 


engaged in 
lighting 
dened with a 
frankly 


equipment 


few restrictions which 


have handicapped develop 





ment. Some of these restrictions may 
still be considered as essential. At 
any rate here are some ideas fo) 


consideration. 
a. Boundary Lights There sti 
the 
runways 
lights The 
isually is that it 
aircraft to 
Such have 
no place on a busy field, 
but should be restricted to training 
fields. In lights, 
however, when 
you analyze what part they play du 


exists thought that 


with 


an airport 


must have boundary 


argument presented 
is desirable to allow 
land run- 


operations 


across 


should 


training 
ways. 
commercial 


these 


answer is plain 


considering 


the 
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ing adverse weather. They add noth- 


ing constructive. 
b. Floodlights. Another concep- 
tion is that the landing area should 


be floodlighted so that landing may 
simulate daytime operation. Actually 
better landings can be made without 
floodlights using contact lights as 
a reference without the distraction of 
reflections from propellers or cockpit 
enclosure. The argument is used that 
they reassure the pilot that the field 


is clear and that Mrs. Jones’ cow is 
not taking an evening stroll down 
runway 08. That hazard, however, 


should be eliminated by other means. 
Again, the answer is plain as to their 
value during adverse weather. They 
are not 

ec. Obstruction 


used. 


Lights. Sprinkled 


around every airport are numerous 
obstruction lights. Certainly they 
mark dangerous obstacles, but what 


good are they when the fog rolls in? 
As we restrict our operations to chan- 
nels, why not restrict the obstruction 
lights likewise? We will some day. 
Contact lights 


d Contact Lights. 


early design have carried 
limiting their projection 
ground level. All rigid types 
have not exceeded a three-inch height. 
rhis has been based upon 
the assumption that units of larger 
physical size would create an obstacle 
particularly on cross-runway landings 
previously Unfortunately 
this restriction has retarded develop- 
ment of satisfactory units, has created 
headache particularly 


thei 
a restriction 


since 


above 


restriction 


discussed. 


a maintenance 


where weeds, snow sand obscure 
the light. For adverse weather 
erations even with the most optimum 
maintenance conditions, the signals 
produced are entirely inadequate. 

If we continue to retain these men- 
tal restrictions then the design of a 
modern airport lighting system will 
be unnecessarily delayed. 

The Problem 

Before we can arrive at an accu- 
rate view of our future trend in air- 
port lighting let us assemble the basic 


or 


op- 


specification of what we are trying 
to accomplish. We are trying to pro- 
vide equipment which will give the 
necessary assistance under adverse 
weather conditions either day 01 
night to allow safe landings to be 
made. Let us assume an airplane is 
flying toward a terminal which is 
closed in. How can the pilot complete 
a safe landing and what could he 
use? Under the present-day concep- 
tion he would utilize two aids, each 


equally important in itself and each 
incapable of accomplishing the 
sired result alone. These aids are: 


de- 


Radio Aids. Instrument approach 
and landing systems would be used 
to lead the pilot into the proper land- 
ing positions. If the landing area 
were unlimited in size, complete in- 
strument landings would be practi- 


cable. However, when landings must 
restricted to a narrow runway, 
acceracies not provided by these sys- 
tems are required. 
Lighting Aids. 


be 


order that the 


In 
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equipment which provide additional 
visible ground aids would be required. 
These lights must be effective during 
periods of low visibility either day or 
night and must be arranged in such 
a manner as to allow the pilot at the 
proper time to transfer from instru- 
ments to lighting aids. 


Requirements of Lighting Aid 

The general requirements for the 
lighting system for use under low 
visibility conditions are essentially as 
follows: 

a. The system should be designed 
to produce the maximum practicable 
signal during extreme weather condi- 
tions. Under these conditions a pilot 
making an _ instrument = approach 
should be able to discern the lights, 
correct his alignment and allow com- 
pletion of the landing. 


b. The system should be designed 
so that the intensity of the signal 
may be reduced during more favor- 
able weather conditions in order to 


avoid glare. 


c. The lights utilized should be 
designed so that strong light is re- 
duced to a minimum. It is obvious 


that an intense light signal must be 
directed along those angles in which 
a pilot would normally approach. Un- 
the light beam is restricted to 
these essential angles, stray light will 
illuminate fog or rain particles 
such an extent that while the first 
lights can be seen, those further away 
will be blanketed out by a lighted fog 
curtain. 


less 


to 














where ice and snow are involved and landing maneuver may be completed d. The pilot must know exactly 
has resulted in inefficient operations in a normal contact manner, lighting where he is with respect to the land- 
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Fig. 2—Typical grades for approach lighting installations. 
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ing area. An initial approach may 


not allow a safe landing, necessitating 
another trial. 

The requirements specified above 
Army Aji 
Forces approximately six years ago 
At that time it was 
the lighting systen 
special lighting units which have been 


were established by the 


contemplated that 
would utilize 
“approach lights” to mark 


the approach path to the end of the 


termed as 
runway These lights would act as 
contact lights 
develop 


“lead-in lights” to the 
previously discussed The 
of lights for this 


financed by the 


application 
although Army Anh 
Forces did not progress rapidly 


ment 


Service Experience 
immer of 1943 a de 
of Army and Navy 


personal 


During the 
termined group 
personnel at considerable 
risk participated in test flights at a 
Naval Station in Newfoundland where 
foe conditions were known 


extreme 


t 


to prevail. Th 
whether or not lighting 


group Was interested 
in knowing 
units would be of assistance in mak 
ing landings under low visibility con 
ditions provided that a proper ap 
proach were made using radio aids 
The test installation lighting 
units, which were originally developed 

long the runway 


used 


as approach lights, a 
Tests were made with extremely low 
ceilings in the daytime with the fog 
“boiling” out of the ground and ob 
scuring the runway The tests were 
conclusive in that the lights gave a 
definite aid and indicated runway po 


‘ 


sition allowing for last minute re 
alignment necessary for safe landings 
Without the lighting aid safe landings 
would have been impossible 

At the conclusion of the tests the 
Army and Navy embarked upon an 
expedited production program to se 


cure sufficient lights and other equip 


ment for a limited number of 
installations The initial production 
installations were made at Northern 


bases where flying conditions due to 


sudden weather changes were any 
thing but good The endorsement by 
service personnel using these initial 
installations has been very gratifying 
There is absolutely no question but 
that this equipment has allowed op 
weather con 


have 


erations to continue in 


ditions which otherwise would 


precluded such operations and that 


valuable equipment and lives have 


been saved by their assistance. 


Typical Installations 


In planning the program, the char 


acteristics of a desirable specified 
installation were established as a 
working guide Very few installa 


tions met all the requirements of the 


specified installation The require 


ments, however, should be of interest 
and are essentially as follows: 

a The selected for ad 
verse weather conditions should avoid 


runway 


crosswind and downwind landings of 
an appreciable magnitude. 

b. The runway selected should have 
clear approaches on both ends so as 


approach to 


to allow an instrument 
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DEEP SNOW RUNWAY MARKER is 
this CAA developed plastic rod with 
prism top that extends above snow 
level. Rod screws into usual flush- 
type socket. 





the runways, pull out if landing is not 
feasible and return for another trial. 
This also will allow approaches from 
either end 

( Radio aids should be available 
to allow an instrument approach from 
either direction utilizing a standard 
let-down procedure. 

d. Each approach path should be 
marked by lights extending approx- 
imately 2,400 feet from the end of 
the runway prolonged. Assuming a 
given wind direction, the lights along 
the approach’ path to the runway 
should serve as approach lights while 
landing. When the pilot overshoots 
or takes off, the lights on the other 
end should assist as take off lights. 

e. The lights along the runway 
should be placed on the edge of the 
heavy duty paving, preferably not 
over 300 feet between the rows. 

f. Both sets of approach lights and 
runway lights should form two con- 
tinuous lights with lights 
spaced approximately 200 feet apart. 

g. The lights along the approach 
paths should be readily distinguish- 
able from those along the runway. 
This was accomplished by use of color. 

Figure 1 shows the general plan 
view of the desired specified installa- 
tion. The color coding shown in the 
standard arrangement adopted by the 
Army, Navy and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. This coding was se- 
lected by representative operating 
personnel who witnessed a compara- 
tive test installation at a Naval Air 
Station During the tests nearly 
every possible color combination prac- 
ticable was considered and the ar- 
rangement shown was selected by 
unanimous consent, 

Figure 2 shows typical grades for 
approach lighting installations. As 
the approach lights serve as “lead-in” 
lights their proper installation is 
highly essential. Above all, the path 


rows of 












take 
safely 


defined either on approach or 
off must be correctly and 
marked. 

The typical installation, however, 
seldom meets all the requirements of 
the ideal installation outlined above. 
In many instances crosswind landings 
“or else” are necessary. In rare cases 
the runway selected may have one 
approach, the other end being ob- 
structed. Such a runway would ne- 
cessitate landing on the first attempt. 
Very often, however, one or both 
approach light paths have to be elimi- 
inated, necessitating, in the latter 
case, the use of runway lights only. 


Conclusions From Service 
Experience 


Based upon reports from the service 
and personnel observation on the use 
of the equipment described above, the 
following general conclusions are ap- 
parent: 

a. For landings under adverse 
weather conditions the proper appli- 
cation of both radio and lighting aids 
is a basic requirement. 

b. Lighting units having the re- 
quired distribution will give valuable 
assistance in landing under adverse 
weather either day or night. 

c. Present designs of 
lights are inadequate fo. 


contact 
such an 


application. 

d. Lighting units extending as 
high as twenty-four inches above 
ground level are being used along 


runways not only at advanced bases 
but at permanent fields. Very few 
lights are destroyed by being struck 
and the damage to aircraft generally 
is negligible or no worse than would 
occur normally on leaving the runway. 

e. Lighting units placed above 
ground level are superior to present 
designs of contact lights from a main- 
tenance standpoint. The lights ex- 
tend sufficiently above ground level 
to prevent their being obscured by 
light snow or sand. During snow re- 
moval the lights can be seen and 
avoided. The electrical maintenance 
is improved in that lens breakage 
does not allow surface water to col- 
lect in the underground electrical 
system. 

Future Trend 

To the writer, the future trend in 
airport lighting is clear. Lighting in- 
stallations will be designed for low 
visibility operations and operated at 
reduced intensities for better weather 
conditions. More attention will be 
devoted to the proper application of 
lighting and radio aids and the two 
aids will be properly’ correlated. 
Floodlights will disappear. The hasic 
system will incorporate approach 
and runway lighting using optics 
which give the desired distribution. 
Rigid contact lights will be obsolete 
along with height restrictions. Run- 
way units extending a reasonable 
height above ground level will be ac- 
cepted and considered commonplace. 

To those who have aspirations in 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Whether you are removing a streak of oil from the fuselage 
of a Mustang, overhauling the engine of a P-38, or wiping 
the nose of a Flying Fortress, this is the picture of working 
factors in the scientifically balanced chemical compound. It is 
also the picture of a milk bottle being washed. It is a railway 
station's terrazzo floors being mopped. It 7s Turco in action. 

The relative value and balance of all the factors is deter- 
mined by RE; for Research and Experience are the directing 
agents. They assign roles, give to each agent the correct 
emphasis, balance them all (one factor does not insure effec- 
tiveness in a compound any more than one drug in a pre- 
scription). RE symbolizes two decades Turco laboratories 
have devoted to solving industry's vital problems in the 
conditioning, maintaining and cleaning of surfaces. Take 
advantage of it on everything from washing a locomotive to 
preparing aluminum for anodizing. Call the Turco Field 


Service Man, or write to Turco. 


* For a fuller explanation of these vital factors, write for Turco’s 
" The Chemistry of Chemical Compounds,”’ on your letterbead, please. 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Main Office and Factory: 6135 S. Central Avenue, Los Angeles 1 + Souther Pactery: 1606 Hi 


PORTRAIT OF AIRPLANE BEING BATHED 
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—Emulsifying Action disperses grease and oil as tiny glob- 
ules, suspends them, and prevents rede position. 


—Colloidal Activity disperses solids into minute particles 
easily removed. 


—Saponifying Value is the ability to convert organic fats 
and oils into soluble soaps. 


—Total Alkalinity (or acidity) is the total amount of either 
available for cleaning. 


—Buffer Index is the ability to absorb either alkaline or 
acid soil to prolong solution efficiency. 


—A yardstick for measuring the energy of alkalinity or 
ac idity. 
—Solvent Action is the ability to put soil into solution. 


—Wetting Action lowers surface and interfacial tensions, 
causing solution penetration to base surface. 


—Wuter Conditioning removes or controls the elements 
which cause water hardness. 


all the elements above are mobilized through Turco’s 
Research and Experience.* 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 
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Houston 10, Texas + Chicage Office and Factory: 125 West 46th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois » Offices and Warehouses in All Prim 
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New Control System, Using Computing Signal 
Devices, Lands 5 Transports in 16 Minutes on Instruments 








carried on without disturbing the basic 















\ ul fire ¢ on control sys 
tem great expediting instrument altitude separation between flights. 
; , e has been demon Further explaining the operation, 
rate y American Airlines at La American Airlines cites the sequence 
Guardia Field, New York, witl hve followed by a plane identified, fo 
Sneper' ee mulated ;' example, as Flight No. 10. The pilot 
— ; S Sings Sunway approaching New York is assigned 
a oe on Cy o oe Sere 5,000 feet cruising altitude to cross 
— ) ¢ Viticials latet I LaGuardia range station. Ove 
ate the syeu vould direct transpor' » near the station he is informed 
INGINGS GS & Fate oO CWeNt) or bette that he will be fifth to land and is 
- : K MS OPSTAtIng Cos cleared to hold on the basic pattern 
es Under ey — methods, fif Three minutes later he is cleared 
= : " required to from 5,000 feet to 4,000 feet, and con 
: ; : , secutively at three - minute intervals 
r ‘ ‘ er and precis owers to the 2,000-foot level, all the 
é e new system wa while holding the basic pattern. From 
‘ ‘ , ‘ tstanding in i that level he is informed by the con 
| erat and absolute troller that his path is clear for the 
er aircraft vements, It rst stage of final approach, and he 
‘ inge f equipment. a nmediately follows the shortest path 
é é é ecial computer, a1 possible with a normal turning rate 
‘ ndis« ‘ e of signal device to the outer marker (one possible path 
P ea e separation serves a s shown in the accompanying dia- 
' ‘ eparating flight gram by the broken line). Upon ar- 
| é Vaitir ind are held on ! ng over the oute marker, he 
000-foot altitude separations in the starts on his final approach pattern 
ame manner as today, and no pilot (shown in diagram by broken lines), 
eared to a ve evel of the “stacl and is immediately given a heading 
t the flight below has vacated towards which to fly, maintaining 
h leve adio markers, lo 2,000-foot altitude until further ad 
ated three a1 ne-half miles apart vised. Two final signals from the 
and ed nection with directior controller advise him first when the 
finding equipmer! the airplane, path is clear for descent to 1,200 
ynfine the holding pattern to a small feet, and second when he should turn 
and efficic Are n order to return over the oute 
The a nDal y drawing show marker at the proper time. He re 
he basic holding pattern as used at ceives his final clearance to land when 
ll altitude f 2.000 feet and above the airplane ahead is on the ground, 
Below 2.000 feet. an ingenious instru the clearance coming before the oute1 
ent. developed iointly by Americar marker his been passed, at which 
rline ul he General Railway time the pilot reports “vacating” the 
Siena) Co . ttilized to direct 1,200-foot level for a normal descent 
i flight fi tion in the hold Speed working out the prope. 
ng patter! i ring t over the headings and time periods is essen 
ter marke nal approach at al, and results from operation by the 
redetermin ‘ By means of controller of a slide rule-like device 
ple instructions to the pilot, this originated by American Airlines. An 
pacing of flig n the final ap other device not described in detail, 
acl ‘ ‘ nplished and s used for controlling the final clear 
o/ 
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the 2.000-foot 


ance down from level; 
it tells the heading and outbound 
flight time required to bring the plane 
on its final approach over the outer 
marker at the proper time for ade- 
quate spacing. The principles of the 
computing device be 
porated in an automatic control sys- 


are to incor- 


tem which will include interlocking 
and monitored control of altitudes, 
American says. 


According to Captain Samuel P. 
Saint, engineering pilot for Ameri- 
can, who conceived and developed the 
system, further development is neces- 
sary before it will finally go into op- 


eration on commercial airways. At 
the recent demonstration, sixty of- 
ficials of the major airlines, Army, 


Navy and Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration were on hand. They were said 
to have visualized a tremendous im 
provement in traffic handling at con 
gested terminals under 
conditions 


instrument 


Army Extends Program of 
Air Traffic Control 


The CAA is installing approach 
control procedures in additional towers 
for safer handling of military aircraft 
at busy centers. The plan first 
tested at the Presque Isle, Me., base, 


was 


and is now in effect at Pittsburgh; 
Atlanta; Fort Worth; Kansas City, 
Kans.; St. Louis: San Diego, and 
Medford, Ore. Latest installations 
are being completed at Chicago; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Tampa. Other 
priority locations on the Army list 
are bases at Richmond, Va.; Nash- 


, and Savannah. 
installed at 
Airport by 


ville; Charleston, S. C 
This 
the Washington 


System is to be 
National 


about December 1, with control also 
extended to air traffic to and from 
Bolling Field or the Anacostia Naval 


Station, 


CAA to Control U. S. 
Traffic in Brazil 


Experienced CAA tower personnel 
are assuming control of American ai} 
traffic at the Brazilian ports of Santa 
Cruz, Recife, and Bahia for the dura- 
tion, in response to a joint request of 
the Army Air Forces, the Navy, and 


the Brazilian government. 
At Santa Cruz the CAA men will 
have supervision of a tower which 


with Brazilian personnel had experi- 
enced language difficulties. At 
Recife advisory service will pro- 
vided for the commander of the USN 
Fourth Fleet and the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. The tower at Bahia will be 
staffed by CAA operators replacing 
Army Air Forces personnel 


some 
be 


New Control Center 
Is Opened at Miami 


traffic control 
United 
Miami, 


A new CAA airway 
twenty-fourth in the 


opened at 


center, 


States, has been 
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Florida Taking control of aircraft 


outhward from a line drawn roughly , 
between Fort Myers and West Falm 

Beach, the Miami control center re 

eve the Jacksonville center of a . 


traffic overload and will set up pro 


lures for possible future traffi 
nt the Caribbean area, 
( niet ntroller at the Miami cen . 
r Be rt Dene e. who fo. nerly 4 
! irgse 1 tne H I l OvVvel 
ea ( ence 


High Airport Standards 
Urged by N. Carolina 


\s a means of “keeping North Ca 


a in the foretront I aviatiol tne 
Nor (al na Aeronautics Comn 

“ re mmend to the Genera 

Assemb!l tne establisning ot a perma 
ent ! alarie Advisory ‘ nn 
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Ee ( COAST GUARD INGENUITY equipped this LST (Landing Ship, Tanks) with a port- 





Roy Rowe, Burgaw, chairman; 
B ] Durham: Ben C. Dougla able landing strip, thus allowing it to double as a miniature aircraft carrier in the 
' a 1K CO R - nvasion of France. It carried eight liaison airplanes of the Cub type, which made 
ari ‘ illan sel La l@C iL . 
H.S RB landings as well as take-offs from it Coast Guard Phot 
e¢ i Ss ti sul ng ) 
are not employed for their construc West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy 


A Flightstrip, Friend, tior maintenance oming. Certain other states, such as 
Is NOT an Airstrip! Flightstrips are federally based o1 Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 


authority of the Defense Highway Vermont, etc., do not need specific 
If you prefer to be correct 1 Act approved November 19, 1941 authorization for flightstrip construc 
iirport te nology, don’t use “flight \ ona, California Georgia, Mon tion 
trip” as a synonym for “airstrip tana, New York, North Carolina, There is nothing to prevent air- 
‘airpark, “landing field.” The d South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia strips, airparks, or airports being 
nection is actual and legal, says Sted ave been able to construct flight built adjacent to a public highway, 
an S. Hanks, originator of the flight trips without special legislative ac even though they do not comply with 
trip idea tion. From 1937 to 1943 enabling leg the legal definition of a flight strip. 
\ flightstrip always publicl slation for construction of flight Only when the political subdivision 
ywned, situated alongside a highway, trips or landing strips was passed takes title to the land and its high- 
and constructed and maintained by the by Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, way department assumes construc- 
ghway department having jw Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp tion and maintenance responsibility 
liction in its area. Other types of hire, New lexico, North Dakota, must the landing area comply with 
inding fields may or may not be Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, federal and state flightstrip require 
yned it highway fund Sout} Da ta Texa Washingtor nent 
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LARGER TYPE AIRCRAFT | 
ANO FEEDER TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
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CLASS-2 


CLASSIFICATION OF AIRPORTS 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


AIRPORTS SERVICE 


—— 


PRESENT DAY 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 





CLAaSS-3 





An 


CLASSIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 


et 


LARGEST AIRCRAFT NOW IN USE 
AND THOSE PLANNED FOR 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 





CLASSES -4a0nd5 


CLASS |: 2 to 5 place; adequate for aircraft up to 4,000 Ibs. gross weight; adapted 
to needs of small communities and auxiliary airports in metropolitan areas; landing 


strips 1,800 to 2,700 feet in length. 


CLASS 2: up to 20 place; adequate for aircraft up to 15,000 Ibs. gross weight; for 
communities of 5,000 to 25,000 population; runways 2,500 to 3,500 feet in length. 
CLASS 3: up to 30 place; adequate for aircraft up to 50,000 Ibs. gross weight; 
cities of 25,000 to 250,000 population; runways 3,500 to 4,500 feet in length. 
CLASSES 4 and 5: 30 place and larger; adequate for aircraft of more than 50,000 
lbs. gross weight; major metropolitan centers and air terminals; Class 4 runways 
4,500 to 5,500 feet in length; Class 5 runways 5,500 feet in length and over. 


RUNWAY lengths given are for sea level. 


Higher altitude requires greater runway 


lengths. 





Georgia Aviation Clinic Hears Plans for 
Airport Leadership in Postwar Developments 


Georgia’s aspirations to attain a 
position of leadership in the postwar 
aviation world were forcefully out- 
lined at the business sessions of the 
Georgia Aviation Clinic, held at the 
Hotel Dempsey, Macon, October 3 
and 4. Problems of airport operation 
and management held an important 
place on the program and cropped up 
frequently during round-table discus- 
sions. 

Among the addresses confined soley 
to airport topics was that entitled 
“Airport Management,” by Jack Gray, 
manager of the Atlanta Municipal 
Airport, who drew directly from his 
own experience in citing some prac- 
tical answers to the difficulties con- 
fronted by managers. H. Harvie Per- 
kins, regional supervising engineer, 
CAA Southeastern Division, who dis- 
cussed important factors to be con- 
sidered regarding the acquisition of 
airports. 

Speaking on the subject “Private 
Flying,” Joseph Geuting, Jr., vice 
president of General Aircraft Cor- 
poration and chairman of the Personal 
Aircraft Council, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, suggested the need 
for dispelling confusion as regards 
gliding angle to runway approaches. 
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“We are checking with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator,” he said, 
“for approval of a ten-to-one gliding 
angle at the approaches to airpark 
runways. ... For every foot in height 
of an obstruction at either end of a 
runway, the runway for all practical 
purposes is shortened ten feet. For 
example, a 2,000-foot runway, with 
trees on one end thirty feet high and 
buildings on the other end forty feet 
high, would actually be shortened by 
700 feet. So communities will want to 
take such matters into consideration 
when they plan their airparks and the 
length of the runways.” 

W. Percy McDonald, chairman, 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, 
outlined the chief functions of a state 
aviation commission. Present trends 
in state aeronautical legislation were 
effectively surveyed by Harry Meixell, 
of the Air Transport Association. 
Other important speakers on_ the 
Clinie’s program were to include Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall of Georgia; Harry 
R. Stringer, president of the Feeder 
Airline Association; James V. Car- 
michael, member of Georgia Aero- 
nautics Advisory Board; Roscoe Turn- 
er, president, National Aviation Trades 
Association; Col. Earle L. Johnson, 
Civil Air Patrol, J. Wendell Coombs, 
head of the Aeronautical Training 
Society, and Lowell H. Swenson, man- 
aging director, National Aeronautics 
Association. 

Congressman Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia was scheduled to ad- 
dress the group, and a tour of the 
Warner Robbins Air Corps Depot and 
Repair Base was carded. 












Conference Held to 
Improve Zoning Law 

A conference of state and city offi- 
cials, called by the CAA, was to be 
held in Washington September 29 to 
determine what improvements can be 
made in the present standard airport 


zoning law. In order to increase the 
session’s effectiveness, each official 
received in advance a list of fifteen 
questions for reference in developing 
his ideas on the law’s improvement. 
Such topics as ownership, police pro- 
tection, placing of zoning power, pro- 
tection of approaches, coverage of 
private airports, regulation of build- 
ing height, etc., typified the practical 
nature of these questions. 

Among those asked to participate 
in the conference were: Frank Bane, 
executive director, Council of State 
Governments; Walter H. Blucher, ex- 
ecutive director, American Society of 
Planning Officials; George B. Logan, 
National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials; W. Percy McDonald, 
chairman, Aviation Law Committee, 
American Bar Association, and Charles 
S. Rhyne, executive director, National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 


Texas A. & M. Opens 
2-Year Course in Airport, 
Fixed-Base Operations 

A two-year course in Aviation Op- 
erations Management, established at 
the request of the industry, will be 
launched at the Texas A. & M. College 
during October to train airport and 
fixed-base operations managers, ac- 
cording to Dr. Howard W. Barlow, 
acting dean of engineering. 

The course will consist of three 
terms each year for a two-year period 
and qualifies under terms of the G. I. 
Bill making returning war veterans 
eligible for government benefits if 
they desire to take the course. Train- 
ing in aircraft and aircraft engine 
mechanics sufficient to prepare stu- 
dents for the Engine Mechanics ex- 
aminations will be given along with 
flight instruction sufficient to qualify 
them for Commercial Instructor-Pi- 
lot examinations. 

In addition to the required work, 
related studies will be given in applied 
mathematics, report writing, sketch- 
ing and plan reading, aviation ground 
school, airport management, airport 
layout, airport accounting and other 
subjects necessary to prepare men to 
manage the estimated 3,000 new air- 
ports which are scheduled for this 
country within five to ten years after 
the close of the war, Dr. Barlow an- 
nounced. 

Students for the two-year course, 
who must be high school graduates 
and at least twenty years of age, will 
be housed on the A. & M. College 
campus and will take their meals in 
the college dining halls. Advance 
letters of inquiry indicate that a 


heavy enrollment will be on hand 
when the courses begin, Dr. Barlow 
said. 
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“We didn’t know a thing about running 
a profitable small airport, but Aeronca 
showed us! And this hayfield that my 
son and I picked out is now ‘flying head- 
quarters’ for our town. Since he’s been 
back, we’re so busy I sold the old gro- 
cery store and moved out here to help. 
But we never would have made the 
grade without Aeronca. They sure gave 
us the ‘know how’!” You'll hear many 
successful men say these things after 
Victory. Will you be one of them? 





NOW LOOK AT US... 


BIG BUSINESS wu. Seed glow,’ 








WE’RE DOING 


Let Aeronca snow you how to start now 
to build a profitable post-War aviation 
business! Get the facts about Aeronca’s 
new airplane dealer program—the only 
complete profit-making program in the 
aircraft industry! Mail the coupon— 
right now—to Al Bennett, Aeronca Di- 
rector of Sales . . . get the real “know 
how” from the man who has started so 
many successful airport operators on 
the road to big money in aviation with 
this plan. 


HERE'S YOUR POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY! Send This Coupon NOW! 


The Only Light Aircraft 
Le aw Company to Receive the 
b om Army and Navy ) ah 


ERONCA 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


v QLiEeTOWN OHIO ' 


OCTOBER, 1944 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me your valuable, illustrated booklet “HOW TO MAKE 
SMALL AIRPORTS PAY WITH AERONCA”, I enclose 10¢ 


| 
Address sitalionstienanaaasiiiiaiiataialiiteeiipianiiadinancniath 


City and State 
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Civil Air Patrol Kept Many Airports Open, 
Operated and Improved Numerous Landing Fields 


ir Patrol, organized a 
week before Pearl Harbor and since 
expanded to all of the forty-eight 
States, has been responsible for keep- 
ing many airports open and operating 
In many in- 
stances CAP flying was the only kind 


done, and CAP members took over the 


The Civil 


throughout the country 


operations of numerous fields, built 


others, leased many and improved a 
large numbe? More recent CAP air 
port activity has neluded the fol 
lowing 

The Syracuse, N. Y., CAP Squadron 
has acquired the Cicero airport as a 
permanent operations base, replacing 
the Canastota village airport formerly 
base, located nine 
the city, has a 60x100 


used, The new 
miles from 
foot hangar accommodating the mem 
planes, and a clubhouse 
and operations office Its turf field 

litable for landings and takeoffs 


n any directior 


bers hiteen 


After hearing arguments of local 
CAP member the Scottsbluff, Neb.., 
city council has approved plans for a 
small airport It is expected that a 
mall field for flying and 
vilian pilot training will be leased 


private 


for about $300 a year, and leveling 
expense will probably amount to ap 
] 


proximately $1,000 


" 


Peacetime Operation Asked 


The Macon, Ga., CAP unit has pe 


titioned the city council to grant it 
the use of hangars and other build- 
ngs at Herbert Smart Airport and 


authorize a five-year operating agree 
ment which will permit continuance 
of Civil Air Patrol work after the 
Army has given up this field. 
Leland, Idaho, noted for its pio 
neering in airplane cotton dusting, is 
plans for construction ‘of a 
airport \ committee has 
been appointed to develop plans for 


laying 
municipal 


financing the project Said Leland’s 
mayor: “I have called many meetings 
to order, but never one which I con 


sidered more important.” 


Large Field in Virginia 

\ tract of 106 acres has been pw 
chased by a group of Norfolk County, 
Va., citizens as the site of an airport 
This ac 
tion is a result of the Portsmouth 
CAP Squadron’s activities and sound 
nromotional work 


for the city of Portsmouth 


Architects’ plans call for three cross 
landing 7,000, 
5,200, and 4,250 feet in length, per 
mitting landings and takeoffs of the 


strips 


respectively 


ships now in service. The 
large administration building will 
have a restaurant, dance hall, lounge 
room for visitors, and separate loung- 
‘s for pilots. The port will 
also operate a home where 
fliers may secure living accommoda- 
Two large hangars and a work- 
shop will be constructed for adequate 
rental and maintenance space. Lieut 


largest 


ing quarte 





pilots’ 


tions. 
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commander of the 
believes the 


Stanley Busby, 
Portsmouth squadron, 
new airport will be one of the finest 
in that section of the United States. 

Lieut. Col. Herbert Fox, Tennessee 
CAP wing commander, has announced 
plans for the first permanent cente! 
for private fliers. 
have begun on a 300-acre tract on the 
Cumberland River near Nashvill 
field will probably be named the Cor- 
nelia Fort Airpark in memory of Miss 
Fort, a former local CAP member who 
died in an airplane crash while in 
service with the WASP. 

Plans for this airpark include a 
riding academy with bridle 
around the field; golf driving ranges 


Flight operations 


e. The 


patns 
and putting fields; tennis and bad 
minton courts; ball fields; a boathouse 
on the river with seaplane facilities; 
a restaurant and drugstore; spectato 
seats on a hillside, and individual ai: 
plane hangars encircling the hill 


Texas Advisory Group 
for Aviation Appointed 


Gibb Gilchrist, 
State of Texas 
Planning Commission and president 
of Texas A. & M. College, has an- 
nounced the appointment of an avia 


tion committee which will report to 


chairman of the 


Postwal Economic 


the Planning Commission on all mat 
ters of aviation considered important 
and significant. The committee’s sug 
gestions and recommendations, if 
adopted by the Commission, will be 
included in the commission report to 
the State Legislature. 

Committee members 
following: State Senator W. E. Stone, 
Galveston, Chairman; Howard W. 
Barlow, College Station; Charles E. 
Beard, Dallas; A. W. DeShong, Dal- 
las; L. C. Elliott, Fort Worth; John 
H. Frederick, Austin; B. ¢ 
Austin; Allen Guiberson, Dallas; 
George Haddaway, Dallas; John Ken 
nedy, Fort Worth; Homer Leonard, 
McAllen; Karl Lovelady, Meridian; 
William H. Wright, Fort Worth; 
Mrs. C. F. Kolp, Electra; and R. L 
owen, Fort Worth 


include’ the 


Greer, 


Emergency Flight Rules 
Repeal Recommended 


Repeal by the War Department of 
all emergency flight rules except in 
vital defense areas and military zones 
has been recommended by the CAA in 
a letter expressing belief “that the 
conditions which required the pro 
mulgation of these 
longer exist.” 

Areas where the regulations would 
remain in force include a zone on the 
Atlantic Coast east of a line running 
from Weston, Maine, through Sebago, 
Maine; Grafton, Mass.; Pawling, 
N. Y.; Sussex, N. J.; Pottstown, Pa.; 


regulations no 


AVIATION LIGHTING 
(Continued from page 56 
contributing to future development 
it is suggested that a review of tne 
performance requirements outlined in 
Army Air Forces Specification No. 
32429 be made. Those who can offer 
designs meeting these requirements 
and still retain desirable constructive 
features have a chance to make a 
real lighting contribution © 
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(Continued from page 42) 
State Aviation Commissions, because 
some of them, particularly the one 
in New Jersey, do a very fine job. 
There may be others also doing good 
jobs; I do not mean to infer to the 
contrary. However, the Aviation 
Commission of the State of New Je 
sey is paid out of general tax fund 
without the necessity of imposing a 
tax on aviation gasoline. This is as 
t should be. 

There should be in every state and 
in the Congress of the United States a 
separate body for the consideratior 
of aviation problems. Your Commit 
tee, or Commission, or whatever name 
it may please the various states to 
call their groups, should consider the 
broad problems of aviation including 
airports, legislation, and such equit- 
able methods of taxation as may be 
appropriate and fair. 

Police powers if necessary can be 
delegated as they are in California to 
the regular police or Sheriffs offices 
In all the years we have had the Fed- 
eral laws on the books of California, 
I doubt that we have had a dozen 
violations and they were soon dis 
posed of. To keep the record straight 
let me reiterate that I have no quai 
rel with State Aviation Commissions 
Some, as stated, do an excellent job, 
others do not. 
takes of other forms of transporta 
tion such as the mess in bus and 
truck 
conflicting state laws, only one law, 
Federal, should govern flying. * * * 


To avoid costly mis 


transportation with some 48 





Middleburg and Franklin, Va., and 
Corolla, N. C. They also cover a 
Pacific Coast zone extending about 
150 miles inland, covering part of 
Washington and Oregon and most of 
California. 

During recent months the War De 
partment has permitted basing of 
civil aircraft at certain East Coast 
airports, about sixty 
three-mile through which 
the planes may be flown out of the 
vital defense areas. It has also al- 
lowed the CAA to grant individual 
approvals for civilian flights in the 
Pacific Coast area. Last Decembe. 
the CAB lifted the requirement fo 
clearances where pilots were flying 
between points outside vital defense 
areas. The CAA proposal would lift 
the remaining restrictions as_ to 
flights not entering such areas. 


establishing 
corridors 
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tandolph Hears Complaints 
“rom Cities but Still 
=avors U. S.-State Plan 


Reporting that he has been receiv- 
ig letters from all over the country 
elative to criticism by some munici- 
alities regarding Federal funds for 
State construction of airports under 
s recently-proposed H. R. 5024, Con- 
ressman Jennings Randolph said last 
ionth that he is “still of the opinion 
hat some arrangement can be made 
vhereby the money from the Federal 
rovernment will go direct to the 
States, and certain amount of the 
im will be made available to cities 
inder varying conditions.” 

“TI want a workable bill, and one 
vhich will have the utmost support,” 
e said in a letter to MODERN AIR- 
PORTS. “I have requested Chairman 
larence F. Lee, of the Interstate 
ind Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
ave the sub-committee on aviation 
id hearings as soon as possible upon 
he reconvening of Congress Novem- 
el 14.” 

Some municipal officials have pro- 
ested Randolph’s proposed plan for 

S. - State airport development, 
ointing out that most airports are 
unicipal, not state, projects. State 
fficials, they contend, are inclined to 
avor rural development instead of 
ty projects. 


Airport Textbook Being 
Compiled by Minnesota 


Basing its material on an extensive 
tate-wide survey, Minnesota’s De 
artment of Aeronautics is preparing 
textbook on municipal airport man- 
gement which will be used as a guide 
y airport managers, fixed-base op- 
rators, and municipal officials. The 
ext is being prepared by complete 
ections, but the copy for each section 
submitted to those most interested 
order that any needed additions 

r corrections may be made before 
ype is set, says Commissioner L. L. 
Schroeder. Every effort is being 
ade to use simple and concise lan- 
guage, and type sizes and all other 
nakeup features are being chosen 
vith a view to attaining maximum 
readability. As each section is pub- 
ished it will be forwarded immedi- 


ately to every airport manager, fixed- 


vase operator, or municipal official 
for constant reference to avoid uncer- 
tainties that might develop. 

Contents of the entire series of sec- 
tions will comprise general adminis- 
trative control; financing; rental of 
iirport property; accounting; pur- 
hasing; personnel; insurance; main- 
tenance; control of flight activity; 
general safety control; relationships 
with other government authorities; 
fostering of aviation activity and 
ommerce; public reporting. 

MODERN AIRPORTS will be glad 
to pass along to Commissioner Schroe- 
ler further inquiries from its readers 
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on any angle of this educational 
project. 


Senate Bill Proposes 
Flightstrip Work by 
U. S., State Road Units 


Opposed by the CAA through the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Hayden 
Highway bill was passed last month 
by the Senate but is not expected to 
receive final action until after the elec- 
tion. Among other things, it provides 
for highway commission action in the 
location, development, construction 
and maintenance of flightstrips along 
highways. Funds would be authorized 
by the proposal for such work under 
the Public Roads Administration in 
co-operation with State highway de- 
partments. 


Oklahoma Clinic Will 
Give More Time to 
Discussion This Year 

The second National Clinic of Do- 
mestic Aviation Planning will be held 
in Oklahoma City November 15-18, 
according to Robert S. Kerr, Governor 
of Oklahoma and co-chairman of the 
event. Sponsored jointly by the State 
of Oklahoma and the National Aero- 
nautic Association, the clinic will con- 
sider every phase of postwar avia- 
tion development. 

Following the precedent established 
last year, official delegates will be 
appointed from the ranks of recog- 
nized aviation leaders in every branch 
of the industry. Prepared addresses 
will be read to the delegates and will 
be followed by open forum discussion. 
This year’s program has been ar- 
ranged to permit more open discus- 
sion than was possible last year. 

Co-chairman of the 1944 Clinic with 
Governor Kerr is William R. Enyart, 
president, National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. Clinic director is Steadham 
Acker, of Birmingham, Alabama, and 
secretary is Jack Hull, Aviation Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce, Okla- 
homa City. 


Two Million for Three 
Runways at Idlewild 

A low bid of $2,203,945 for construc- 
tion of three concrete runways at 
Idlewild (New York) airport by A. I. 
Saving of East Hartford, Conn., was 
accepted last month. The N. Y. C. 
Board of Estimates approved an over- 
all cost of $2,700,000 for the three 
runways. 


Air-Marker Ban Lifted 
by Army and Navy 

The War and Navy departments 
have lifted all restrictions on installa- 
tion of air markers throughout the 
United States with the exception of a 
150-mile strip inland from the West 
Coast and Alaska, acting on recent 
request of the CAA. Long-completed 
plans for such work will now be put 
into effect by state and municipal 
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aviation groups under the supervision 
of Blanche Noyes, CAA air marking 
specialist with the Bureau of Federal 
Airways. 

Markers already are being installed 
in Alabama, Nebraska, and Tennes- 
see, each of these states planning to 
install around 300 markers. Ohio is 
preparing a plan which would re- 
quire some 1,300 markers; Missouri 
is considering a program involving 
about 250 markers. The Women’s 
National Aeronautic Association, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, is promoting a mark- 
er program for its state. Over 100,000 
markers will be required for comple- 
tion of the nationwide plan. 


Bob Trader’s Tips 
on Airport Operation 


Bob Trader, well-known aviation 
supply man of Pittsburgh, rolled up 
his sleeves at the recent Lancaster 
meeting of Pennsylvania operators 
and gave the boys some practical 
pointers well worth passing along. 
Here they are: 

Don’t worry about big discounts. 
They come FROM large sales, not be- 
fore, 

Know absolutely what your costs 
of operation are — by departments 
preferably and act when necessary. 

Plan your operations by divisions, 
delegate authority, and hold responsi- 
ble those in charge. 

Have a sales goal larger than in 
the former period, to hold the interest 
of your employes. 

Most people don’t know where your 
airport is, although you take it for 
granted they do. Road-sign advertis- 
ing directs those who haven’t been 
out before, and they are new cus- 
tomers. 

Airport cleanliness is important — 
especially the ladies’ restroom. 

A simplified system of operation 
pays off. Have the student and pas- 
senger sales office close to ships. 

Visitors buy more books, jewelry, 
etc., than your regular customers. A 
showcase will pay the salary of one 
office girl if placed where all visitors 
are certain to see it. 

Two small showcases are better than 
one large one. Keep them locked and 
maintain a card system to show 
what moves. Your judgment on sales 
will never be very good, as some- 
times the seemingly most useless 
items move the fastest. 

If your girl is wise she will put 
merchandise in prospects’ hands — 
people are more likely to buy when 
they are holding the item. 

Advertising should be planned and 
must reach your prospect. Short ads 
with a punch are more effective than 
large, intricate ones. 

Instructors must be trained to in- 
struct in such a way students will 
want to return. Most instructors have 
been in the habit of barking at mili- 
tary students so long they do not 
realize that they must be salesmen 
as well as instructors. 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


Lube-a-Plane Permits 
One-Man Servicing 


The Harme Lube-a-Plane is a 
notor oll pumping and metering unit 
which permit ne attendant to ser'y 
ue aircratlt tal , trucks, O12 othe: 

ver plants without waste of time. It 
vill operate nter temperatures 


Ww 0 degrees above zero without 
eating Capacity ange from com 
plete shutoff t x gallons a minute 
\ barrel-tilting device permits the 
ittendant t vad heavy barrels onto 
tne tralie ) neans of a lever ai 
rangement vi h also serves as self 
ng and tilting device and pro 
ae ra ne powel while loading 
Che unit rel ed from the trailer 
Y laking t four bolts 
Harme: Lube-a-Planes are avail 
able with demountable, interchange 
able electri y»tor, gasoline engine, o1 
land-operated unit n two, four, o1 
x barrel capa 
Further nformation on the Lube-a 
Plane may be secured by addressing 


Dept. SI Harman Equipment Co., 


inta Fe Ave Los Angeles 21, 


Ne 


‘ 
La 


Details Available on 
Byrne Hangar Doors 


An illustrated folder entitled “Air 
orts Can Pay!” is being distributed 
to depict the range of steel hangar 
loors manufactured by Byrne Doors, 
In Foul es of hangar doors are 
llustrated, and the folder includes 
hangar dimensions as well as plan, 
elevation, and section views, 

A free copy f this folder will be 
sent you by Byrne Doors if you will 
address a postcard request to MOD 


ERN AIRPORTS, Box 750, Dallas 


T 
1eXas 


Aerial Photos Help in 
Selecting Airport Site 


Study of aerial photographs as an 
nportant aid in airport site selection 

recommended by the Airport De 
the CAA. These 


characteristics 


velopment Section of 
pictures disclose soil 
which may be vital in determining 
the exact location of runways. 


In one case an airport’s cost would 


nave bee! extremely high because of 
t f transporting gravel 
to the site. Aerial photographs showed 
that a nearby farm had a large de- 
posit of gravel under the surface, 
and purchase of this gravel pit re 
ne well over $100,000 
on the entire cost of this airport. 
Actual soil 

but the photographs provide an eco 
nomical method of selecting the site, 


tests are still necessary, 


and sometimes enable the engineers to 
soil by shifting run 
ways possibly 200 yards to a much 


avoid improper 


petter location 
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COMBINATION TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Tower and Communications Building 
at Roanoke, Va., built by the CAA, 
has been studied by airport design- 
ers, owners, and operators. The 
first floor is 14 by 42 feet, the tower 
portion is 14 by 14 feet. Cost of the 
building was approximately $15,000. 





“Packaged Airports” Are 
Offered by Westinghouse 


Basing a postwar program on its 
delivering 
complete “packaged airports”, West 
Electric & Manufacturing 
to deliver a full airport 


wartime experience In 
nghouse 
Co. now offers 
setup which can be ordered from a 
catalog, including prefabricated build- 
ings. Westinghouse manufactures 
the electrical equipment and has 
working arrangements with companies 
producing buildings, piping, and other 
needed items. All equipment, how- 
ever, is bought from Westinghouse 
n one transaction. 

Among the “packaged airports” 
available are: type A, the smallest 
style, with costs and service cut to 
a minimum; type B, based upon ex- 
stence of 3,000-foot runway and in- 
tended primarily for air freight op 
erations; type C, a typical passenge1 
and freight port capable of handling 
nternational traffic and having 6,500- 
foot-minimum runways; type D, pri- 
marily a fueling and emergency re- 
pair airport for very large transport 
and military plants, equipped for 
heavy traffic, with 12,000-foot-maxi- 
mum runways 

Using this plan, Westinghouse 
could with equal facility provide a 
single airport unit or equip a whole 
system of feeder airports of any rea- 
sonable size 


Rex Pump Brochure 
Available to Airports 


The Chain Belt Company is offering 
its two-color illustrated brochure, 
“Facts You Should Know About Rex 
Speed Prime Pumps”, for those inter- 
ested in speedy pumping for airports. 
Its wide range of models is illustrated 
and described in full detail, with com- 








plete specifications. Rex concrete 
mixers, moto-mixers, and pavers are 
also shown. 

The company will gladly send you 
a copy of this brochure if postcard 
request is addressed to MODERN 
AIRPORTS, Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas 


Contracts Placed for 
Airport Construction 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. A. 
Ritchie & Co., Walla Walla, is con- 
structing range firing positions for the 
Walla Walla Army Airfield at cost of 
$16,681.50. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. Granite 
Construction Co., Watsonville, is con- 
structing additional drainage for the 
Monterey Airport at estimated cost 
of $62,580.80. 

MIAMI, FLA.—Frank J. 
Miami, is constructing addition to 
terminal building of the 36th Street 
Airport at cost of $18,856 

SMYRNA, TENN. Pullen & 
Owens, Nashville, is constructing re- 
vision of drainage system at Smyrna 
Army Flying School at cost of $15,738. 

SAVANNAH, GA. R. Heidkamp 
& Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
constructing dust and soil erosion con- 
trol system at Chatham Airfield at 
estimated cost of $20,037.50. 

MARIETTA, GA. Arthur Pew 
Construction Co., Atlanta, is making 


Rooney, 


repairs and alterations to reservoirs 
at Marietta Aircraft Assembly Plant 
at estimated cost of $19,097.50. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF. John A 
Klarquist, Los Angeles, is construct- 
ing shooting-in target butt and gen- 
erator house at Metropolitan Airport 
at cost of $27,349.10. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Southern 


States Construction Co., Houston, 
Texas, is constructing additional 
bombing range facilities for Lake 


Charles AAF Hoskins Mound Bomb 
ing Range at estimated cost of $27,390. 

MOUNTAIN HOME, IDA.—Frank 
P. Kloepfer, Boise, is constructing ad- 
ditional firing positions at Mountain 
Home Army Airfield at estimated cost 
of $11,786. 


Film on Earth-Moving 


A slide-film, with sound, on me- 
chanical earth-moving has_ recently 
been made available by the R. G. 
Letourneau Company, of Peoria, Il. 
This strip may be borrowed, free of 
charge, through any Letourneau 
dealer, 

The theme of this fifteen-minute 
demonstration of an important phase 
in airport construction is the safe 
practices recommended to operate 
earth-moving machinery. Cartoonical 
treatment is employed to emphasize 
bad habits which invariably result in 
serious accidents, while actual photo 
graphs are used to depict the correct 
and safe ways to move earth whether 
it be in road-building or airport con- 
struction. 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE : iS = iii. | 
Shortens ee 
the Distance 


& AVIATION’S LARGEST MAINTENANCE & SUPPLY CO. 


“sf SUPPLIES Authorized sales and service representatives for all major aircraft 
supply manufacturers. 


“ SERVICE Complete aircraft overhaul facilities with strict adherence to factory 
methods assures highest quality control of service at a saving. 


> SERVICE EQUIPMENT PAC manufactures and distributes the most com- 


plete line of special aircraft tools, test and maintenance equipment. 


Since 1928 aviation has placed its maintenance and supply problems in the capable 
hands of PAC, a division of Airplane Manufacturing & Supply Corporation. 


Pp A Cc [ Fe i C Write today for PAC Facilities Literature 
A i 4 M O T I V 3 Lockheed Air Terminal Oakland Airport 


A PAC roma LEADS THE — Burbank, California Oakland 3, California 


A SUPPLIES ; . 
= Executive Offices 
—=< aN). \ a 409 No. Brand Blvd. 6265 San Fernando Road 


Glendale 3, California Glendale 1, California 


Order from Division e 544 7th Avenue 1628 McGee Street 
Nearest You San Diego, California Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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ANODIZE METHOD 


jor Magnesium Alloys 


I N bor tf th 
ut? j a n and Paui } 
( if esear De 
Cor sted Vultee Aircra 
Cort j y Ditision 
for patin mau 
1 a film that 
bit rasion and for 
j wit sint ! j 
i 4 ain tf nN tf for 
‘ p> bre operation nid 
f mag ‘ 


HE dawn of World War Il 
created the urgent demand 


for superior aircraft and gave impetus 


t 
to the need ror | ghte structura! 
metals 
since magnesium illoys are one 
third lighter than and equally as 
strong per unit weight as the much 
used i1luminum illoys, their use in 


urcraft structure where lightness ! 


more desirable thar strength, aircraft 


leaders naturally { irned their itten 


tion to this met il 
mat ybjectionable fea 
ture of magnesium 15s that the in 
herently high electric potential of th 
alloys makes it suscepti 


netal and its 


ble to corrosion W hen in contact with 


i dissimilar metal that possesses i 


This ic 


tion 1s especially pronounced if a nat 


; , : 
lower potential than itself. 


, ' 
ural electrolyte, such as salt spray or 


moisture, 15s pre sent 


To take advantage of the now rapid 

ly increasing production of magnesium 
, 

load of tl 


ind to increas the pay WK 


, , 
irger plane now Dbeing developed 
Consolidated Vulte« Aircraft Cor 
poration set up an extensive research 


| 
program to ascertain the best means 


of processing and 


installing the new 
illoy 


As bare magnesium alloys are sus 
ceptible to corrosion under the most 
atmospheric C ynditions, they must be 
properly protected before installation. 
Like aluminum, magnesium alloys can 
not be successfully electro-plated with 
1 non-corrosive metal. Magnesium 
differs somewhat from other metals in 
that paint 


alone will not necessarily 


form a corrosion inhibitor, unless the 
surface of the metal has previously 
been 
chemical or 
Such 
not only act a8 a corrosion inhibitor 
itself, but 


treated with some effective 


electro-chemical process. 


in effective surface finish must 


must 


furnish such a paint 
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By N. H. SIMPSON 
Chief Chemist 


and 
PAUL R. CUTTER 
Research Chemist 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Fort Worth, Texas, Division 


inhibiting 
fully 


base that the corrosion 


properties of the paint are 
utilized. 

Magnesium alloys are slightly softer 
than the other structural alloys, giv 


ing them superior machine ability, but 


on the other hand, they are more 
susceptible to mechanical injury 
Therefore, the value of any surface 
finish must necessarily be measured 


abrasion 
to inhibit 


in terms of Wear, or resist 


ince, as well as its ability 
corrosion 

' 

Considerable testing of such stand 


ird chemical treatments as chrome 
pickle, acid dichromate, specification 
AN-M vs rev ealed that 


ilthough the finishes gave fair corro 
they 


type 1 and 3, 
sion protection, offered no re 


sistance to abrasion and mechanical 
njury of the base metal. In fact, some 
finishes require as many as four coats 
of paint to imsure proper insulation; 
hence, the weight 1S increased The re 


Fort Worth 


Vultee saw 


search engineers at the 


division of Consolidated 


the need for 1 surface finish that 


would not only offer adequate pro 


tection from corrosion, but would 
actually shield the relatively soft metal 
from mechanical injury 

To produce such a finish, the re 


search eftorts were concentrated on 
developing 1 type of effective anodic 
whereby it 


process, was hoped that 


the extent of the surface finish could 
be compelled on the magnesium alloy 
parts by the amount of positive cur 
rent applied. 

[he natural atmospheric oxidation 
corrosion products of magnesium are 
carbonates, hydroxides and oxides; all 
of which are highly insoluble and 
known to be protective. Therefore, 
it seemed conceivable that an effective 
uniform coating might be placed on 
magnesium alloys by the use of a 
positive (oxidizing) current in the 
presence of alkaline solution of either 
hydroxides, oxides or a combination 
thereof. 


The alkaline 


solutions produced anodic coatings on 


initial at tempts W ith 


which were 10 


to abrasion as th 


magnesium alloys 
times as resistant 
acid dichromate finish, but offered n 
advantages over the accepted dichro 
mate finish so far as corrosion protec 
tion was concerned. 

Extensive were con 
ducted to improve the corrosion fac 


experimen ts 


tor by determining the most effectiv« 
constituents, and their concentration 
to be used in the alkaline electrolyt« 
This search investigated each and a 
possible combinations of the follow 
ing: basic forming compounds of sod 


addi 


tives including neutral salts, and aci 


um and potassium; inorganic 
salts of sodium and potassium; organi 
additives usually in the form of rela 
tively pure organic compounds, Ww hicl 
were stable in an alkaline solution and 
contained at least one electro-negativ« 
polar group to direct the otherwis 
inert molecule to the anodizing sur 
face of the magnesium alloy, where it 
could act as a depolarizer, and in som« 
cases become part of the finish. 


Simultaneously, a study to dete: 
mine the proper controls was carried 
on, including type of current A¢ 
or DC }s 


ture of the electrolyte, and 


current density, tempera 
time of 
anodic treatment. 

Experiments were conducted to de 
velop an after-treatment to properly 
neutralize the alkalinity of the anodic 
surface to insure good paint adhesion 

Since such anodic finishes, although 
they may appear 
to contain tiny 


smooth, are know: 


microscopic pore 
which have the powel ot adsorption, 
study of the effect of all possible ol 


ganic and inorganic sealers was made 


Application of Process 


From this extensive search an anodix 
process was developed which produced 
a finish on magnesium alloys by eithe: 
alternating or direct current that has 
superior to the finishes pro 
dichromate and 


proven 
duced by the acid 
chrome pickle treatments, specifica 
tion AN-M-12, type 1 and 3, in re 
sistance to both corrosion and abra 
sion. 

The application of the new process 
is relatively simple. 

After being properly degreased, the 
magnesium parts are placed into the 
alkaline electrolyte they are 
made the cathode for electro-cleaning 


WwW here 
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Latest type E. L. |. Recorder, bui.? 
to fill the existing need for a 

multiple - trace, direct - printing re 
A corder for use in correlating physica! 
temperature and pressure changes. 
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tne 


film and prepares 


ino 


mM 


lic 


This 
chrome 
surface for the 


is to be 


direct cu nt removes 
inufacturer s 
the 
LK 


finish. If current 


employed in producing the new finish, 


the 


ly reversed, and the 


curt is mel 
work made the anode If the AC 
finish is desired, the magnesium parts 

connected to a low voltage AC 
ransformer after electro-cleaning. 

After anodizing, the parts are rinsed 
) hot water to remove €xccss Caustic 
trom the surtac of the finish. The 
parts are the mmersed in a warm, 
weak chromic acid solution for several 
minutes to properly neutralize any 


remaining 


the 
driex 
| 


1 
men 
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ilkalinity and to brighten 


inodic surface The parts are then 
1 and sealed by dipping them in a 
ly-thinned solution of zinc chro 
primer or equiv ilent. 
«KC ither AC or DC current may 
ised in applying the anodic pro 
he fini ire known as CVAC 
1, A 1 CVAC No. 1, DC 
\C preferred on sheet 
1 sm yoth, black 
AMC52S-H 
\ Me 'S ute finish on 
,C ¢ 
DC « t | luces a smooth, 
AMC52S-H, 
H { lightly more ef 
rly crease the co 
f the new finish ove: 
ot 1K dichromate met with 
degree of success by the use of 
¢c aad es to the elec 
g [ res, and alter 
g ¢ ( 
wa d that ilthough 
cw mooth in ap 
ince nodic films, it had 
verful lsorption effect. Thus, 


% ABILITY 


pickle 


* 





when any possible non-water soluble 
material was placed on the surface of 
the anodically-finished parts, it was 
immediately drawn within the oxi- 
dized film. Such material when uni- 
formly applied to the CVAC No. 1, 
AC and DC finishes, greatly retarded 
the attack of salt spray corrosion; in 
some entirely eliminating it. 
This 


upon the application of 


cases, 
resistance 


similar 


increase in corrosion 
or- 
ganic sealers was not nearly as notice- 
ible the finishes of 
chrome pickle and acid dichromate. 


In the study of the organic sealers, 


with control 


one of the most effective materials 
tried was a thin dip coat of zinc 
chromate primer. As zinc chromate 


primer is normally applied in paint- 


ing magnesium parts, its use as an 
organic sealer was considered most 
logical. 

Since the effectiveness of any sur- 
face finish is not only based on its 
ability to inhibit corrosion itself, but 


ilso to provide such a paint base that 
the corrosion inhibiting properties of 
fully 
protection deriv ed 


No. 1, AC 


the paint are utilized, the su- 


corrosion 


CV AC 


perior 


from the new and 


DC finishes became evident. 
Results of Tests 
Salt spray tests were conducted to 
iscertain the effectiveness of zinc 
chromate primer as well as other 
paint coating on the new finishes as 


compared with chromate pickle and 

acid dichromate. 
When | specimens 

above finishes and sealed with one coat 


were given the 


of zinc chromate primer, the CVA( 
No. 1 finishes showed no progressive 
corrosion after 500 hours in the 
salt spray while the chrome pickle 
ind acid dichromate failed badly. 








PRECISION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MANUFACTURING 


Further test for 500 hours in salt 
spray also revealed that two coats of 
paint were sufficient to completely seal 
the new finishes from all 
while as many as four were necessary 
with the chrome pickle and acid 


dichromate. 


corrosion 


Since the above findings were based 
on observation, an extensive test was 
conducted which employed thirty sets, 
forty-eight each, of finished magnesi 
um tensile coupons. The tensile speci 
mens were subjected to salt spray cor 
When 


coupons 


rosion from 0 to 1,320 hours. 


the various sets of tensile 
were pulled and the ultimate tensile 
strength plotted against time in the 
salt spray, it Was found that the 
CV AC AC or DC finished al- 


loys, plus one coat of zinc chromate 


no l, 


primer retained their tensile strength 
through 1,320 hours while the primed 
acid dichromate showed signs of weak 
ening much sooner. 

Corrosion was also checked by plac 
ing the specimens to be tested in an 
accelerated corrosion bath made up on 
the basis of eleven grams of sodium 
chloride, twenty cc of three per cent 
hydrogen peroxide 180 cc di 


stilled water. 


and 


If the attack was expected to be 
heavy, the gases given off were col 
lected and the degree of corrosion de 
termined by calculating the weight of 
magnesium displaced equivalent to the 
volume of hydrogen gas given off cor 
rected to standard conditions. 

This test showed that unprimed 
specimens treated with the new pro 
cess were not progressively attacked 
but the acid dichromate and chrome 
pickle finishes 
stroyed after several hours’ exposure 
to the the 


were eventually de 


above solution, leaving 
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Let's Go Pioneering ,7/2/2/ 
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The challenge of postwar problems is stimulating to those 
who have pioneered before. Back in 1930 Solar challenged 
the method which permitted exhaust gases from airplane 
engines to shoot directly out through short tubes. The 
method was dangerous to pilots because of carbon monox- 
ide. Night flying was hazardous because vision was obscured 
by a ring of fire from the exhaust. Yet the gases were thought 
to be too hot to handle in any other way until Solar’s suc- 
cessful stainless steel manifold launched a new industry. 


Solar has led this branch of the airplane industry for four- 
teen years. It will continue to make manifolds for replace- 
ment of existing equipment. But Solar is going pioneering 
again ... preparing to lead in the design and manufacture 
of manifolds for airplanes not yet conceived . . . to develop 
other products for airplane designs of tomorrow. 
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Solar’s three plants are operating at full capacity on war 
production, but the management is always ready to consult 
with aircraft and engine manufacturers about proposed 
equipment for postwar planes. Address ““Management’’. 
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magnesium metal exposed to progres 
sive corrosion 

To check the wearability of the 
new CVAC No. 1 AC and DC finishes 
the Taber Abraser was employed. This 
instrument was equipped with CS17]} 
coarse calibrase wheels operated undet 
1,000 gram wheel pressure. 

In most cases, the chrome pickle 
failed 
ifter one or two revolutions while 
the CVAC No. 1, AC and DC finishes 
1,000 


ind acid dichromate finishes 


withstood more than revolu 
tions. 

To check the accuracy of these ob- 
servations, specimens were given 10, 
100 and 1,000 wear revolutions, re 
spectively and subjected to a twenty 
four-hout iccele: ited corrosion test as 
previously described. This test definite 
ly established the point that 10 wear 
revolutions on the chrome pickle and 
icid dichromate finishes were more 
damaging than 1,000 on either the 


CVAC No. 1, AC or DC 


these finishes have excellent 


finishes. 

SINCE 
resistance to abrasion, their application 
prior to forming, in order to protect 
the relatively soft metal from injury 
through handling, was considered 
plausibl 

Salt spray tests were conducted on 
various methods of forming, such as 
dimpling, bending and rolling. The 
new finish was compared tc the manu 
facturers’ chrome pickle finish. It was 
observed that with the addition of the 
zinc chromat primer as a sealer for 


atte x both 


ipplied either be 
tore of before and 
ifter), the 


more protection was maintained than 


various forming operations, 


« ventional methods where 


the chrom: pic kle and acid dichromat« 


by the 


ippl ed aft 


of zinc chromate prime 


finishes we 


torming 
plus One ¢ if 

In some instances, the finishes under 
discussion were exp sed to 500 hours 
of artificial sunlight and rain in an 
accelerated weather machine, operated 
without filters and equipped with No 


12 and No 


trodes. In this machine the specimens 


22 sunshine copper elec 


were sprayed with water hourly and 


1 | 
subjected to intense ultra violet 1 
radiation 
, 
The unprimed chrome 


pic kle 


finished specimens usually developed 
traces of corrosion after 100 hours, 
dichromate after 300 


unsealed CVAC No. 1. 


finishes revealed no cor 


ind the icid 
hours The 
AC and Dt 





WANTED TO BUY 


Beechcraft or Waco 4-5 place cabin 
in good condition. Minimum 350 horse- 
power. Wasp, Jr., or comparable power 
plant 


HARRY BRUNO 
30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 40) 
It is within the present wartime 
powers of the President to place the 
civil aviation Federal agency back into 
independent status and take it out 
from under the domination of the De- 
partment of Commerce. But this is 
not likely. Executive political control 
is too juicy a plum. 

We need not look to the future 
with a pessimistic eye in spite of all 
the knotty problems and serious ills 





rosion after 500 hours’ exposure to 
this test. 

Galvanic corrosion can be very dam- 
aging to magnesium, inasmuch as it 
is the least noble of all structural 
alloys. 

The anodic coating produced by the 
new progress is an excellent dielectric 
and has, accordingly, been found to 
act as an effective insulator in pro 
hibiting galvanic corrosion when mag 
nesium parts protected with the new 
finish are brought in contact with dis 
similar metals. 

The CAVC No. | finishes have also 
been found to offer more protection to 
salt spray corrosion than the chrome 
pickle or acid dichromate when in 
contact with dissimilar metals, which 
is probably the result of the greater 
depth of the dielectric film produced 
by the new finish. This should prove 
highly beneficial where magnesium al 
loys must be brought in contact with 
dissimilar metals, especially on the in 
terior surfaces of airplanes where mois 


ture may be trapped 


Summary 


The new finishing process for mag 
nesium alloys developed by the authors, 
at the Fort Worth division of the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft (€ orpora 
tion, and known as the CVAC No. 1, 
AC or CVAC No. 1, 


much closer in every respect to mect 


DC, has come 


ing the demands of an ideal finish fo: 
ulloys than the 
finishes. The fact that 


magnesium existing 
commercial 
two coats of paint are sufficient for 
proper insulation offers a saving in 
weight. Its superior resistance to cor 
rosion and abrasion when properly ap 
plied, may well be the answer to prob 
lems encountered by other aircraft 
companies and jobbers who have at 
tempted to use magnesium alloys with 
little success. Its highly decorative 
value may have postwar applications. 

The chemicals used for the electro 
lyte are inexpensive, and the electrical 
equipment is not elaborate, since alter 
nating current could be used entirely. 
The power consumption is approxi 


mately the Same as that for anodizing 
* * 


aluminum. * 


facing the American aviation struc- 
ture. The postwar world will cer- 
tainly sprout wings, but to what 
extent depends largely on national and 
international policies yet to be made. 
That’s why postwar planning is so 
fundamental, so vital to every phase 
of aeronautics, from basic research to 
airports, from Federal laws to munici- 
pal ordinances, from the kind of post- 
war air force we'll have to type of reg- 
ulations we apply to the amateur pilot. 

You have read many predictions 
and have studied the results of numer- 
ous postwar aviation surveys. You 
have observed that the estimates on 
the number of non-scheduled civil 
aircraft anticipated in operation a few 
years after the war vary from 20,000 
to 500,000. Unfortunately, aviation 
progress will not come from Gallup 
polls. All the predictions and surveys 
in the world can’t change the peculiar 
problems of aviation, a fact that every 
realistic airman recognizes. 

If we expect to graduate out of the 
silk stocking-school and get down to 
the bread and butter business of pro- 
viding airplanes and services to all the 
people, and if we expect never again 
to slip back to pre-Pearl Harbor de- 
ficiencies in aerial preparedness, our 
aviation leadership must get busy 
through vigorous and co-operative ac 
tion in an incessant and unrelenting 
leadership 


drive political 


for the immediate solution of funda 


upon our 


mental issues which will, in the final 
iunalysis, decide what kind of aviation 


world we live in tomorrow. *® *® *® 





PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 35) 


press application stands, the system 
would have stops at ninety-six points 
in Georgia, Alabama, 
Nerth Carolina, South Carolina, Ten 


Florida, Louisiana and Vir 


Mississippi, 


nessee, 
ginia. Twin-engine aircraft are pro 
posed for routes on which trathe war 
rants. The application offers to op 
erate experimentally over any sched 
ules CAB may choos: 
Raymond is to take over 
feeder 
gram and become president of ‘the sub 


to designate. 
Wesley 
direction of the airline pro 
sidiary Southeastern Air Express. Th's 
was arranged as part of the purchase 
agreement involving the Macon base 
Southeastern Air Service, Inc., for- 
merly was Georgia Air Service, Inc., 
and grew from a prewar company 
operating a flying school, charter and 
maintenance service at Milledgeville, 
Georgia. It expanded with the Army 
pilot training program and changed 
its name early this year after the scope 
of its postwar program expanded be- 
yond state lines. >: = 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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: SOUTHEASTERN’S 


| Ben Epps Field...Athens, Ga., Airport 


| INTRODUCING A COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 
) : IN COOPERATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 





Ground school courses are conducted by the University and students receive credit 





toward their degree for ground school work. Flying instruction, as well as the 
maintenance of all aircraft at this Athens, Ga., base, is in the capable hands of 
Southeastern’s experienced staff of pilots and mechanics. We are pleased to report this 
important step in the gradual transition from Army contract operations 


to civilian operations. 















NOTE N 
To Purchasers of SOUTHE STERN 
War Surplus Planes 
We have a large stock of IR SERVICE, INC. 
parts and fine facilities ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


for repair and 


overhaul Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 








work Member Aeronautical Training Society 
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A “DUFFY” SPEAKS HIS MIND ON 
THE POSTWAR AIRPLANE 


By J. B. CLARK 


HERE has been a lot of talk about what we “Duffys” are going 

to get in the way of a postwar lightplane. We have on one 
hand the bright-eyed boys who look into the crystal and see: A trans- 
parent plastic model, comfortably upholstered in sythetic goober feathers, 
seating five with Cadillac ease. This job is to be powered with two 200-hp. 
motors each the size of a package of corn flakes. And they will, as a 
matter of course be run on thousand octane gas, so the fuel tank will be 
no larger than a pocket flask, or maybe it will be a built-in pocket flask 
the size of a fuel tank. Naturally these jobs will have detachable or 
folding wings and be completely roadable. The best feature of all is the 
price: less than a prewar Ford coupe, standard model, no spare. 

The Crystal Gazer no more than gets us all revved up when in steps 
Gloomy Gus, and is he happy! He has a brand new set of statistics. He 
can prove, beyond reasonable doubt, that no one except a millionaire, or 
a moron or perhaps a millionaire moron, would even waste time thinking 
about buying a plane, now or ever. Production cost will be so high you 
wouldn’t be able to pay for one on the twenty-five-year FHA plan. Not 
only that, but even if you inherited one, tax paid, you still couldn’t afford 
to maintain it. Gus is willing to be quoted as saying, “Only a particu- 
larly well bloated plutocrat can hope to maintain anything as large as a 
Heath Parasol.” 

This kind of stuff has been flying back and forth since the opening 
of hostilities and is becoming thicker and more confusing by the minute. 
There are a lot of us who are willing to admit that we are Duffys, but 
we still want to fly and are willing to buy a practical plane sold at a rea- 
sonable price. That statement poses two questions: 1. What is a prac- 
tical plane? 2. What is a reasonable price? 

For me a practical plane will have to seat three. If it is to get me 
there quicker than my car it will have to cruise at an honest hundred or 
better. Since I am a Duffy, it had better be spin-proof and have a tri- 
cycle landing gear. I will leave the stunting to the “intrepid airmen” if 
I can have safety for my family. Any extras in the way of flaps or 
spoilers will be appreciated. 

Several planes approach these specifications but they by no means come 
near what I would call a reasonable price. The nearest thing to a reason- 
able price was on the tag attached to the prewar Cub. I know the ex- 
perts will tell me what I want can’t be produced at Cub prices, But from 
a strictly unprofessional way of looking at it, why not? At the same 
time I paid $1,250.00 for a 50-hp. Cub I got an 85-hp. car for $1130.00. 
The Cub weighed 622 pounds full of my gas, the car weighed in at 3,150 
and the dealer filled her up. I won’t even attempt to compare the two as 
a way to get from here to there and anyone who has turned a Cub into a 
headwind and flown a dead heat with a Junebug will know why. (Note, 
I have nothing against Mr. Piper; all the Maytag Messerschmitts are too 
slow.) 

Most of the Gloomy Gus statistics on maintenance and storage costs 
are higher than those I have experienced but I am willing to admit that 
he has a point there. Perhaps some design changes are needed but I am 
giving eight to five that more improvement will be made when more 
mechanics are competing for business. I believe the high cost 
of hangar rent is in the same category. 

The airport owners have done a great job in teaching our youth to fly 
but I wonder if any of them have compared the amount of people they 
have soloed with the amount of planes parked in their hangars. It is 
barely possible that the Duffys get tired of being gigged every time they 
fly. 

I have recently attended two aviation conferences and while the 
speeches and drinks were fair to middlin’, I got very little encouragement 
on the lightplane problem. A lot of time and space is being devoted to 
super-duper three-storied transports that will take us to Siam and back 
between breakfast and dinner, but I don’t want to go to Siam. I want to 
fly out and see the folks. Distance 500 miles, elapsed time one weekend. 

Right now I’m not sore at the aviation industry, I think feeder-line 
plans sound swell, and I even like a few six-place operators. But I still 
want a low-priced lightplane; a plane that a Duffy can fly and a white 
collar man can buy. If the manufacturers need incentive, let them 
compare the profit sheets of Ford Motor and Baldwin Locomotive. 





WHAT'S AHEAD? 


(Continued from page 33) 


Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions in small towns and cities, ex- 
plain to them just what is needed, the 
benefits it will bring and spur them 
to action on the matter. Such am- 
bassadors of aviation progress will, of 
course, provide the civic bodies with 
definite plans of procedure and main- 
tenance and approximate figures. Most 
of the business men and officials in 
these moderate-sized communities hold 
the general belief that a landing place 
for airplanes must have miles and 
miles of concrete and cost an astro- 
nomical sum of money. The only 
way to educate them to the real facts 
is by some well organized plan of 
personal selling by properly selected 
people. Such a program would be a 
splendid investment for the industry. 

After the war, it will be the desire 
of patriotic citizens of every town in 
America to enshrine the memory of 
one or more of the town’s war heroes. 
What finer, more useful and more 
practical war memorial could a town 
build than a well operated airport 
carrying the name of the local boy 
or boys who fought so well in this war 
in which aviation is taking such a 
vital part? 

Every kid in Columbus, Ohio, 
knows that Freddie Norton was an all 
American football star and that in 
World War I he died a hero’s death 
with the Distinguished Service Cross 
as a flying first lieutenant in the 27th 
Squadron of the U. S. Air Service after 
bringing down two German planes. 
How does every kid in Columbus 
know this? Because the city authorities 
years ago established a landing field in 
Columbus and named it Norton Field 
in honor of the brave local lad who 
flew to glory in the last war. Would 
they have remembered him at all if 
the city fathers had built him a 
granite or bronze monument? And 
would such a monument, even though 
executed by St. Gaudens himself, have 
served so many people so usefully? 
While the field at Columbus happens 
to be a large and now privately op- 
erated field of great value to owners 
of personal planes, similarly honoring 
the flying heroes of smaller towns by 
dedicating modest landing fields to 
them would serve the same valuable 
purpose. 


Three Price Categories 


In my opinion, the market for per- 
sonal airplanes in the period immedi- 
ately following the war will fall in 
three price fields. These will be divided 
roughly as follows: 


(Continued on page 76) 
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You Can Make Money 
Back of this Counter 


As the pace of business picks up, some- —log books, computers, air navigation 
one On your airport is going to stand aids, aviation jewelry, license cases, etc. 
out as a successful retailer of aircraft 
accessories and parts .. . It can be 
you! Provided — you put in the time 
and selling effort necessary to estab- 
lish yourself now. IMPORTANT—Supply Division, Inc. 
is especially anxious to help Aircraft 
Parts Retailers make money. A letter 
will bring our representative to confer 
with you on sound, practical merchan- 
dising plans that can be put in practice 
Offer merchandise that is salable today now — without cost or obligation. 


Through the appearance of your place 
of business, prove to your customers 
that you are én business to stay. 


One way is to perk up your store quar- 
ters—put in a display case—give some 
attention to the sale of accessories as 
well as service. 
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108 W. Granp Ave. 


Lampert Arrport - Puone: 3-6224 


Rosertson, Mo 
: , 123 Jerrerson Ave. 


a TTY 
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<& >> , Puone: 5-6773 
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RAILROAD - AIRLINES 


(Continued from page 37) 


the European War. One outstanding 
fault was an obvious need of consoli 
dation of the United States Railroads 
limited number of 


into a systems. 


There was too much competition, 
duplication and all-round general dis- 
unity. And, perhaps slightly distrust 
ful because of past performance, the 
act provided for just such a consolida 
tion. Yet, over a period of thirteen 
years following the passage of the act 
not one single recommendation was 
consummated. The rail moguls simply 
couldn’t—or wouldn’t—be bothered. 
By 1933 the 


more in desperate financial straits; if 


railroads were once 
anything, worse off than they were in 
1917. Whereupon the late Honorab!e 
Joseph B. Eastman, an Interstate Com 
Commissioner, was 


merce appointed 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta 
tion with the specific job of getting 
the railroads back on the track. 

In January of the next year Mr. 
Eastman issued a report based on the 
findings of 
with 


innumerable conferences 


railroad people from all ove: 
the country. But, no doubt lulled by 
the railway people’s promises to get 
down to business themselves, Mr. East 
man’s report put aside Government 
ownership and federal supervision as 
an immediate solution to the transpo: 
tation problem. He said that, sinc« 
the railroads wanted neither federal 
control, nor to accept plans of con 
solidation, it was strictly up to them 
to show whether the industry could 
run itself on a national rather than 
on an individual basis. The burden of 
railway salvation was placed squarely 
W here it belonged—on the should Ss 
of the railroad industry itself. 


Well, as vou've 


the burden was too heavy. That inne: 


probably guessed, 
human quality variously called nerve, 
character, or spirituality, sagged dis 
mally as it had in every other majo: 


Crisis the railroads had been called 
upon to face. In spite of all warnings 
that a strong association must b 
formed, there followed six or seven 


years of shilly-shally conferences, dis 
sensions, and a considerable degree of 
knifing among the individual organi 
zations, each bent on a _ particular 
selfish goal and never mind the indus 
try’s critical ill health. It is a believe 
it-or-not fact that the demand for a 
close-knit union to some 130-odd in 
brought exactly 
eight organizations into the fold of 


the Association of American Railroads. 


dependent groups 


The list of these 130-odd organiza- 
tions is too long to set down here, as 
is their multitude of individual proj- 
ects which ranged from legislative ac- 
phony 


tivities, ‘taxpayers’ ” 


groups, 
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‘Wheeler Hits 
Rail Wrecks 


Failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the na- 
tion's railroads to heed a 24-year- 
old Congressional demand for the 
installation of railroad safety 
devices is responsible for recent 
fatal rail wrecks, Senator Wheeler 
(D.), of Montana, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, charged yesterday. 

In a statement inserted in the 
Congressional! Record, Wheeler re- 
ferred to last week's Chicago & 
Eastern Illlinois wreck at Terre 
Haute, Ind.. in which 29 persons, 
the majority Army Air Force 
combat veterans, were killed, as an 
example of wrecks which would 
have been prevented by available 
safety devices. 

“The railroads should be made 
to understand,” Wheeler said, 
“that if they do not act within a 
specified num.ber of days, then 
the Government will take action. 
Twenty-four yea’s ago Congress 
empowered the ICC to command 
the railroads to ‘nstall safety 
devices. The commission has very 
largely left the matter to the com- 
panies.” 

Wheeler said that 16 years ago 
the late Joseph B. Eastman, then 
an ICC member, gave the rail- 
roads six months to submit safety 
plans to the ICC. “Since then 
the commission's attitude has not 
changed for the better,” Wheeler 
said. 


We See by the Papers 


‘safety” enterprises, rate-fixing dodges, 


down through Shippers’ Advisory 


Boards to out-and-out monopolistic 
restraints. 

The activities of one of these or- 
ganizations, however, merit attention. 
They were those of the Western Asso 
ciation of Railway Executives, which 
functioned in the person of a “West 
ern Commissioner.” And it was this 
group that came up with the $64 
example of public-be-damned attitude. 
It has to do with withholding the 
blessing of air-conditioning from the 
travelling public, and comes straight 
from a statement made on February 
10, 1944, by Mr. Wendell 
Assistant Attorney-General of — the 
United States, before the Senate Sub 


committee on War Mobilization. Hold 


Berge, 


on to your blood pressure!: 

"On May 4, 1934, the Southern 
Pacific complained to the Western 
Commissioner that the Rock Island 
was making ready to run an air-con- 
ditioned sleeping car from Dallas to 
Houston after it had arrived from 
Minneapolis, and that it (the Southern 
Pacific) was afraid the effect would 
be to induce other roads to leave air- 
conditioning equipment functioning 
between Fort Worth and Houston in- 


stead of disconnecting it upon the 
arrival of the cars at Fort Worth. 

“The Western Commissioner inter- 
vened in this situation, but while he 
did not forbid the Rock Island to con- 
tinue the projected action, in part be- 
cause of the cooling of a car on the 
Southern Pacific’s ‘Sunbeam,’ he did 
advise the Southern Pacific, on May 
19, that ‘other Dallas-Houston lines 
will not enlarge their program’.” 

No attempt at embellishment will 
be made on the above testimony. For, 
when the writer thinks of those un 
fortunate southbound passengers who 
had the air-conditioning turned off 
when it was most sorely needed, he, 
too, breaks into perspiration; the cold 
sweat of outrage. 

It was a happy day for Americans, 
particularly those who travel and ship 
west of the Mississippi, when the De- 
partment of Justice caught up with 
the modified practiced 
under what was known as the West- 
ern Agreement. The Anti-Trust Di- 
vision became insistently curious about 


gangsterism 


what was going on out in the Golden 
West and 


voiced the Association quickly can- 


once this curiosity was 
celled the agreement by the signatory 
railroads. At least they “reputedly” 
cancelled it. 

The story ot the Western Associa 
tion would not be complete unless 
mention were made that the G-men 
have found enough evidence to war- 
rant Mr. Whiskers stepping into the 
picture. As this was written, the 
Attorney-General announced that the 
Government will seck enjoinders 
against the Association of American 
Railroads, a score or more individual 
railroads, and numerous individuals. 

But, to get back to the story. Oncc 
fresh Government 
"30s, they 


the railroads had 
money in hand, in the early 
made a bold attempt to bull their way 
into the motor carrier field by estab 


lishing competitive bus and truck 
routes. Again, happy to say, the Con- 
gress stepped in with the Motor 


Carrier Act of 1935. The wisdom in 
setting up this safety precaution for 
the highway carriers is shown in a 
later report by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission: 

“Truck service would not, in our 
judgment, have developed to the 
extraordinary extent to which it has 
developed if it had been under rail- 
The financial and 
soliciting of the railroads 
could easily be so used in this field that 
the development of (motor) 
would be greatly hampered and re 
with ultimate disad 


road cont rol : 
resources 


service 


stricted and 
vantage to the public.” 

(Mr. Taylor's concluding article on “Thi 
Coming Railroad-Airlines Battle” will appea 
next month Ed 
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a SAVE FOR A HOME! A house of your own, 
a garden to dig in, room-to-grow for the 

ent chiidren—every man and his wife want 

hey that. Houses are high-priced, hard to get, 
now. But there’ll be a lot of home building 

vay after the war. Save for your house now. 

ab 

ick 


SAVE FOR SAFETY! Money’s easy today! 
But evreybody can remember that it wasn’t 
ice always that way—and it may not be again. 
re The man who has a little money laid by, 
; helps prevent depression—is in better shape 
aC to ride out hard times if they come. 
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SAVE NOW... fist 


SAVE FOR CHILDREN! It costs money to have 


achild,toraiseachild.But where’s thefather 
or mother who would tell you it isn’t worth 
every penny it costs and more? Save now... 
while the money’s coming in....save to have 
and enjoy your children while you’re young! 





SAVE FOR A TRIP! Today’s no time to 
travel. But after the war—aren’t you rarin’ 
to go? To the ocean or the mountains, to 
Yellowstone or the Smokies, to Mexico or 
the new Alaska highway. Sensible saving 
today can finance glorious spending then. 


SAVE TO SAVE AMERICA! It’s the money 
you don’t spend that helps keep prices down. 
And only by keeping prices down—saving, 
not spending—can we head off inflation, 
keep America a stable, happy place for our 
boys. For your sake, for theirs—SAVE! 


A United States War Message prepared by the War Aévertising Council; appreved by the Office of War Information; end contributed by this ine in re 





inflation... 





SAVE FOR COLLEGE! If you went to college 
ourself, you want your children to go, too. 
f you didn’t—that’s a double reason you 

want them to have the good life you missed. 

Start your college fund now—while you’re 

earning good money. It will come in handy. 





SAVE TO RETIRE! Sooner than you think, 
the day will come when a little shack in 
Florida or a place in the country looks bet- 
ter to you thanan active life in town. Social 
security is good—but it won’t pay for all 
you want unless you supplement it. 










* THINGS TO Do 40 | 
h Prices down and _ 


1. 
Buy only what you really need 
2. When you buy, ‘ 


Ceilin ; 
in full, an ay 







Pay no more 
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your ration points 
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l Under $2,000 
2. $6,000 to $8,500 


}. $20.00 to $30,000 


Naturally, planes will be built in 
price ranges between these figures but 
they will be more or less side issues. 

It would seem logical that each 
manufacturer should select his partic- 
ular price field and stay within that 
bracket. The buyers of these planes 
will be divided sharply into three dif 
ferent psychological groups, requiring 
at least three different types of manu 
facturers, salesmen and service people 
The one other industry from which we 
of the airplane manufacturing world 
can learn most - and already have 
learned — is that of the automobile 
I could name a number of makers of 
inexpensive cars, who, for various rea 
sons, took on the building of high 
machines. In_ this 


priced, luxury 


higher category many failures were 
witnessed ipparently because they did 
not consider the difference in mer- 
chandising ipproach between a cheap 
car, directed toward the man of ex 
tremely moderate means who wanted 
automotive transportation at the low 
est possible cost, and the high-priced 
car, directed toward the person who 
luxury re 


wanted the ultimate in 


gardless of cost 


To me, it would seem very difhcult 
for a manufacturer who can turn out 
and sell thousands of small, lower 
power planes to the average man who 
must watch his dollars carefully, to 
cater also to the group whose interest 
in the cost of flying is less poignant. 
Such a manufacturer would have to 
have a dual personality, not to men 
tion a dual selling staff and a dual set 
of designers. The designer of small, 
low-priced planes trains his mind to 
count pennies in the cost of the ma 
chines he creates. This is less true of 
those who draught flying vehicles for 
those who, by taste or experience, have 
graduated from the low-cost aircraft 
to the middle bracket extending from 
$6,000 to $8,500. It is still less true 
of the designer of the luxury planes of 
the wealthy sportsman or financier. 
To the best of my knowledge, no dealer 
in $550 Ford cars has ever made a 
glamorous success selling $25,000 cus 
tom-built Rolls-Royces, and few sales 
men could possibly straddle mentally 
the financial and social oceans inter- 
vening. Few men who have to think 
in nickels can possibly think nimbly 
in thousands of dollars. 


If the war ends satisfactorily in the 
next three to four years, it is my 
belief that the first few models of 
planes will be like the new automo- 
improvements of the 


biles, modest 
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1942 models. The one great improve- 
ment in them will be a significant 
advance in “design for construction.” 
The designers, as a result of their wat 
experience, have found many ways to 
cut corners in design, without hurt- 
ing performance, to speed up produc 
tion and curtail the expense of manu 
facturing. The postwar buyer will 
benefit financially from these discov 
eries but this will be offset by highe: 
costs of material and a possible rise 
in labor costs. 


Good Instruction Still Needed 


The plane of the immediate future 
will not likely be a machine which 
can be as easily flown as an automobile 
can be driven. This should come in 
time but it 
work. 


means a_ tremendous 


amount of Some success has 
come to the so-called “two-control” 
type ships and while I believe they 
have much merit, I do feel that we 
will settle down to one type of con- 
trol for all airplanes much the same 
as automobiles. It is possible that 
army and navy practices will estab- 
lish that type because of the major 
part they will play from here on in 
aviation. 

It is all very well for the builders 
of aircraft to tell prospective buyers 
they can learn to pilot a particular 
plane in two hours, or any other defi- 
nite period of time. | am not an expert 
yachtsman. If 
100-foot sailing yacht as 
the condition that I engage immedi 


ately in a race from New York to 


anybody gave me a 
a gift on 


Plymouth, England, I would be in a 
considerable dilemma. Before I under- 
took such an enterprise | would have 
to have some expert instruction in 
handling the craft, its sails and learn 
its capabilities and_ limitations. I 
would have to study the winds, the 
tides, storms, more than a bit of 
meteorology and a lot of other things 
There is much more to flying a plane 
than just learning to steer it. I don’t 
believe any two people can learn these 
things sufficiently in exactly the same 
time to be safe and capable masters 
of the air. When the average man in 
the street starts to get into the air, he 
is in a new world, and it will take 
some time for him to adjust himself. 

There should be quite a sale for 
small, safe, low-powered planes, be 
ginning a few months after the war 
is over. These little ships will pro- 
vide fairly comfortable and remark- 
ably safe and economical transporta- 
tion at 100 miles an hour. But their 
owners may soon tire of them because 
of their lack of speed and all that goes 
with it. I feel this will prevail whether 
the owners are  seventeen-year-old 
school girls or eighty-year-old men. 
Our average motor cars are capable 





FIRST STRATOSPHERE 
FLIGHT 


(Continued from page 39) 
clubs. Following the inspection of 
hangar facilities, we proceed to the 
flying line where Shorty is greeted by 
Lieut. Commander John P. Preston of 
the U. S. Navy Carrier Qualification 
Training Unit. 

Here, a “Hellcat” catches Shorty’s 
eye and he and Commander Preston 
go into a huddle as Shorty checks the 


modern supercharging his altitude 
flight made possible. In discussing 
Shorty’s achievement, Commande: 


Preston, hero dive bomber and veteran 
of the Yorktown, said, “Major Schroe- 
der’s world 38,180 feet 
opened the gates to the stratosphere 
through which the pilots of this gen- 
eration are flying to victory over the 
Nazis and the Japs.” 
Happy landings, Shorty! 


record of 


: 2 @ 





of seventy-five to 100 miles an hour. 
They are close to the ground; their 
drivers can visually measure their 
speed as they pass telephone poles, 
picket fences and trees. To the pilot 
of a 100-mile-an-hour plane, 2,000 
feet in the air, there is no sensation 
of fast movement, in comparison, for 
example, with the driver of an out- 
board motor boat at thirty-five miles 
an hour or a racing midget car at 
fifty. In all of the realm of sport 
there is nothing more thrilling fo: 
spectators and participants alike than 
short track motorcycle racing on one- 
eighth-mile soft dirt tracks. Yet the 
machines that curdle the blood in these 
contests make as a rule only thirty- 
nine miles an hour. 

I feel that the aviation industry, 
even in the low-price fields, must 
give the buyer speed when he gets into 
the air. If the speed of his first ma- 
chine is 100 miles an hour, he may 
soon be discontented with it and go 
on to a higher speed class—if he can 
afford it. Otherwise, he will bow him 
self out of the aviation world. In 
other words, I feel that the beginner 
in personal aviation will graduate from 
the small, low-speed planes in which 
he begins and will gradually buy all 
the power he can pay for if he re 
mains in flying at all. Speed is the onc 
big reason for flying and the buying 
public has asked for more. 

We must give them speed, easie: 
over-all handling characteristics and 
simplified maintenance. There prob- 
ably never has been a more critical 
time for the private aircraft manufac- 
turer than the coming postwar period. 
This will be a period in which experi- 
ence coupled with good judgment cer- 
tainly will pay dividends. * * * 
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Lightplane Design For Mountain Flying 








Call Aircraft Company's 100-hp. Personal Plane 


F unusual interest among 

O new civilian aircraft de- 
signs is a two-place low-wing de- 
signed expressly to operate in high 
altitude country and from small, 
rough landing fields. It is offered by 
the Call Aircraft Company of Afton, 
Wyoming, where the airport is above 
the 6,000-ft. mark, and is known as 


loading, high-lift airfoil section, wide, 
heavy-duty landing gear with positive- 
action brakes, large control surfaces 
for a take-off and landing control in 
cross-wind, tail-down visibility over 
the nose and added visibility in turn- 
ing, and high strength-weight ratio. 

General specifications and perform- 
ance figures are listed by the builder 


35 ft., 9% in.; landing gear tread, 8 
ft., 2 in.; wing area, 181.6 sq. ft.; 
empty weight with full equipment, 
1,050 lbs.; fully loaded gross weight 
1,550 lbs.; width of seat, 43 inches; 
baggage capacity, 50 lbs.; wing load- 
ing, 8.53 lbs. per sq. ft.; power load- 
ing, 15.5 lbs. per hp.; construction, 
steel tubing, fabric covering, spruce 
spars and ribs; fuel capacity, 25 gals.; 
oil capacity, 2 gals.; normal cruising 
range with 2% gals. reserve, 342 
miles. 


PERFORMANCE (based on use of 
Sensenich 74FE44 propeller of inter- 
mediate pitch): Take-off run with full 
load, sea level, 470 ft.; take-off run 
fully loaded from 6,000 ft., 765 ft.; 
landing run with moderate braking, 
300 ft.; climb first minute from sea 
level with full load, 710 ft.; climb first 
minute from 6,000 ft. with full load, 
415 ft.; service ceiling (light load), 
15,500 ft.; maximum sea level speed, 
112 mph.; cruising speed on 75 pet 
cent power at sea level, 101 mph.; 
stalling speed, with full load and 
power off, 45 mph.; stalling speed 
with full load and power on, 41 mph. 





WANTED: AIRPLANE. Will pay good 
Contact R. L. 








a 100-hp Lycoming. 


the “Callair.” Power is furnished by as follows: 


Design features include low wing 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
7% in.; tail-down height, 7 ft.; span, 


Length, 23 ft., 


cash price for Ercoupe. 
Hull, 1139 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, 


Georgia. Phone Vernon 7703. 








Auction Jusurance 


e GROUND COVERAGES 


from 237/4°% to 4% 


e Ground and Crash Coverage 
from 912% to 132% 


$5,000.00 
500.00 


Aviation Accident 
Hospital and Medical Expense 


12 Months —$30.00 


Public Liability ) $ 5,000—$46.00 
Property Damage . 
Passenger Liability \ $10,000—$66.81 
Write for information on limits, 


rates and coverages. 


AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1%™ 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


W. M. McDONALD 


Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 











FINANCE RATE: 6% 


e SPECIAL FINANCING 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR PLAN 
DEMONSTRATOR 
TRADE IN 
REPAIRS, ETC. 


e Ground and Crash Insurance 
from 92% to 132% 


Insurance placed with Nationally 
known insurance companies, using 
standard rates and coverages. 


Write, wire or phone for detailed infor- 


mation, stating type of financing desired. 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President 


Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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AIR POWER 
Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 





» of only 1.65 to l 
Russia 


16,549 


Russian claims; 
es). During this period 


682 were Japanese, have been 


10,000 Allied planes lost in combat 














The ra higher in Allied favor in the wan 
aga t J eing 4.97 Jap planes destroyed for each 
\ ] |, 1944. In the European theatre 
t he over-all total, only 1.13 enemy 
é each Allied plane loss. The 
inean area is been 1.46 to 1 

\ st ea panying charts will illustrate the 
( é The pea and valleys have 
On e weathe vhich is still a serious 
i Instrument-bombing may have 

AAF Loses 17,500 Planes in U. S., 

14,600 on Combat Missions 
Sta Pea Harl 
M 1) he r 

State 

y 42 
a high degree, but enemy intercepto1 
ymmit themselves in large num- 
ons This means fewer plane 
especially on the enemy ledger. 

European Theatre 

European combat have been only 830 
une é l Allied losses—from January 1 to 
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European Theatre, January |-September 25, 1944 


September 25 a total of 7,016 enemy planes 
in combat at a loss of 6,186 Allied planes. 
of only 1.13 to 1. The enemy’s heaviest ai: 
curred in the thirty-day period ended last 


losses or 


) 


were destroyed 
That is a ratio 


February 25, 


and Allied air losses were heaviest in June, when greatly 


losses 


operations incurred 


And this 


accelerated invasion 


numerous than the enemy’s. was recorded at 


more 


a 





LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
August 26-September 25, 1944 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Southwest 


Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 
Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
Aug. 26 53 91 13 12 54 
Aug. 27 igs 26 12 iol 
Aug. 28 30 17 1 5 3 60 
Aug. 29 17 67 9 7 4 27 
Aug. 30 20 6 109 21 l 16 
Aug. 3! 7 72 18 ! 14 
Sept. | 4 12 3 18 
Sept. 2 2 22 34 
Sept. 3 7 2 3 6 39 4 20 
Sept. 4 a: es & g 23 
Sept. 5 9 it 2 il 18 2 24 
Sept. 6 I71 2 3 5 7 
Sept. 7 20 2 15 2 31 
Sept. 8 4 7 9 
Sept. 9 10 27 , 8 8 
Sept. 10. 139 27 423 25 | 13 
Sept. 11 175 69 4 19 
Sept. 12 105 96 3 it 2 6 
Sept. 13 41 29 18 3 3 4 
Sept. 14 6 2 35 2 2 17 
Sept. 15 i 12 85 
Sept. 16 9 2 5 130 
Sept. 17 42 2 | 13 101 
Sept. 18 32 37 il 15 
Sept. 19 26 14 | 2 6 83 
Sept. 20 7 85 
Sept. 2! 20 4 I 10 4 14 
Sept. 22 10 17 2 I i 
Sept. 23. 27 36 9 9 12 
Sept. 24 12 5 95 
Sept. 25. 34 13 a ae | 91 
TOTALS 976 652 264 352 I! 24 1281 
Totals since 
Jan. | 6962 6187 3791 2685 1826 304 11313 


*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 
CHINA: Seventy-four enemy planes destroyed at loss of forty- 


one. Totals since January 1, 686 enemy, 177 Allied. 


PACIFIC: Eleven hundred and twenty-two enemy planes at loss 
of fifty-seven. Totals since January 1, 2,715 enemy, 321 
Allied. 


planes destroyed at loss of 
375 enemy, 198 Allied. 
Totals since January 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: Two enemy 
fourteen. Totals since January 1, 

MIDDLE EAST: Three Allied planes lost 
1, 59 enemy, 74 Allied. 


(Note: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are, therefore, subject to periodic adjustment. 


which figures are 


Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on 
released: others when action occurred.) 
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Mediterranean Area, January |-September 25, 1944 


me when Allied air superiority reached its peak. The 
xplanation, too often overlooked, is found in the failure 


the Luftwaffe to challenge the invasion and also in 


the greatly ncreased employment of low-level tactics 
iwainst German ground forces and other highly-defended 
trong points including hundreds of flak towers. 

There is another significant point about the air was 


Europe which is not generally appreciated. The term 


Allied”” applies to British and U. S. losses as a whole 
rhe combination is confusing in two ways: (1) Topheavy 
RAF losses balloon the Allied total while relatively in 

gnificant RAF plane victories fail to add commensurately 

he Axis total. This not necessarily a criticism, but is 
xplained te arify the figures. For example, official 
muniques for Europe scored fifty-three enemy losses 

1 ninety-one Allied losse or August 26 Of the ninety 
ne Allied losses, thirty-three were RAF, but not one RAF 

y was scored, A more illustrative example occurred 
con iniques scored seventeen enemy losses and 
xty-seven Allied losses for August 29—forty-three of 

e lost Allied planes were RAF but the RAF failed to 
estroy a single German plane. On September 13 the 


re Was forty one enemy losses, of which two were RAF 


ories, and twenty-nine Allied losses, of which twenty 
ve were RAF—the U. S. score was therefore thirty-nine 


nemy planes destroyed at a loss of four. Although nine 
ynths of this kind of scoring leaves a lopsided picture 
nless it explained, the important point is not em 
hasized in differentiating between Allied losses, but in 

veighing total Allied losses against enemy losses, and 

he result is a more intelligent and accurate gauge of 
e war of air attrition against the Luftwaffe. 


Mediterranean Area 


In the Mediterranean chart are several outstanding de 


elopment Most of these figures apply to air operations 
eported by Allied headquarters in Italy. They refer to 
actions not only along the Italian front but against stra 
tegic target n France, Southern Germany, Austria, 
Poland, the Balkans and the vicinity of Ploesti. From 
asually following official statements describing ove) 
vhelming Allied ain iperiority in Italy, one would find 

difficult to reconcile the nine-month enemy loss ratio 


f 1.46 to 1 recorded by the Allies Yet that is exactly 

vhat official communiques have added up to—3,792 enemy 

planes destroyed at a cost of 2,597 Allied planes frem 
ws 


January 1 to September 25. Vicious Nazi interceptions in 


Southern Germany, Austria and the vicinity of Ploesti 


have accounted for some of the high toll, which also is 
ittributable to accelerated operations against heavily 
lefended ground targets in Italy itself. Italian weathe 


and terrain have also piled up Allied losses, which rose 


additionally in expanded air activity during the invasion 


f Southern France 


Asiatic Area 
The air war against Japan has a record of incongruity 
hick difficult to picture by chart and which is not 
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Asiatic Area, January |-September 25, 1944 


generally understood in this country. It backs and fills, 
being precisely geared to critical supply problems, ove 
great distances, through the world’s worst weather and 
against the most incongruous enemy Americans have eve} 
fought. There are four principal Allied theatres in the 
Far East—the Southwest Pacific, Pacific (currently includ- 
ing the Aleutians), Southeast Asia and China, with the 
20th U.S. Air Force floating around and above all of them 
Air scores are not massive in these theatres, but when 
all four are combined, as we have done in the accom 
panying chart, the totals assume a stature too often un 
recognized in this country. One of this war’s greatest 
tragedies has been the operation of the war against Japan 
on a status secondary to that in Europe. But though ou 
n some remote Asiatic zones, thei 


air units be orphans 
air victories have, in ratio to their losses, dwarfed those 
of the Allies in Europe, becoming, in fact, almost legen- 
dary. A still more revealing gauge is furnished by the 
total scores amassed against Japan during the period 
January 1, 1944, and September 25—5,682 Jap planes 
have been destroyed at a loss of 1,143 Allied (mostly U. S.) 
planes. The figures for the separate theatres have been: 
Southwest Pacific 1,826 enemy, 304 Allied; Pacific 2,715 
enemy, 321 Allied; China 686 enemy, 177 Allied, and 
Southeast Asia 375 enemy, 198 Allied. The air war against 
Japan, as we pointed out in July, is five to six months 
ahead of schedule as far as air losses are concerned. 

But the real index to the accomplishments of air powe) 
is in the tonnage of bombs accurately dropped, and the 
destruction caused to enemy war resources. Last month 
the U. S. Army Air Forces dropped their 1,000,000th ton 
of bombs. German fighter factories at Marienburg and 
Regensburg, for example, were said by General H. H. 
Arnold to have been reduced to masses of rubble, and 
Schweinfurt’s ball bearing plants have been bombed into 
debris. Two thousand German trucks, tanks and lorries 
were destroyed by air strafing along a highway north of 
Toulon in the Rhone valley. Scores of enemy tanks were 
found abandoned in 100 per cent operating condition but 
out of gasoline. Of 8,000 or more airborne troops landed 
behind the Japs in New Guinea’s Markham Valley, not a 
single combat casualty was suffered during the descent. 
The box scores didn’t reveal these facts as outlined by 
Gen, Arnold, but air battles made such accomplishments 
possible. * * * 





BELL'S TWIN-JET FIGHTER 


> 


(Continued from page 27) 

burned, the combustion causing constant high pressure. 
The resultant tremendous force of burning gases is di- 
rected through a turbine, which drives the forward com- 
pressors. From the turbine the gases are nozzled down 
for greater force and are released at high velocity, creat- 
ing thrust to drive the airplane forward. An outside source 
of electrical power is generally used to start the jet 
engine * * * 
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Motor freight lines are being used for local air freight gathering and delivery by 


American Airlines in its new operation. Here's a Long Island truck loading a plane at , 
LaGuardia White Motor Co. Phot { 
/ 


American’s Air Freight Operations to Use Motor Cleveland to Phoenix, $ wees, 75 4 
Freight Service; Rates Filed for Many Commodities caisaieas Sh inch, Chas es Ue ta 








By E. H. PICKERING mer for th ) pounds sold _ 
i \ ir irrangen t tor t 
rvice on October 15 Specifications Listed 
ring inds of ny Sally spinac 
Sehaway Steses im Delles-Te. Worth en t for Feeder Airplane ) 
: : Specifications tor teeder air uircratt 
t I \ ; , Dec iblished by I< i ¢ 
\ as, De ) b — Feeder Airline Associa R 
ner are ‘ t¢ t 1 i i 
\ ’ s iw lude t Ww | 
ire: All eta wing \ 
ict¢ n ume ind ! 
full-teathering propellers; capab t landing 
ind taking off with: 1,000 teet when fully | 
loaded: cruise at 170 mp range of es 
plus normal reserve; glide angle of 7 | 
tricycle gear to handle 20 mp cross wind 
3,800 to 4,700-pound payload 22 : : 
enger i ! i 
irgo novat { ead rdditi ’ : 
argo load and ipable « 1d Ww 
mute by 7 pa z 1 





inch ear care door; a 10 let ‘ 
aM capable of ising \ Americar Aviatio : 
pick-up device; rugged brake i 
interior appointments equivalent t LM 
ippearance ind t 
underside t wing ) 1 passenxe 
. operating in conjunct wit 1 ind 
side individual mpartn 
top carg 
W 
Douglas Accepts Orders 
for 108 Four-Engined DC’s 
Orders tor postwar tf r-engined auf 
were placed with Douglas Aircraft Con pany 
K last month by four l > riines Americar 
Airlines ordered twenty-t DC-4's and t 
DC-6's. Panagara ordered three DC-¢ Unit 
Air Lines ordered fitteen DC-4's and twenty 
DC-6's. Pennsylvania-Central Au es ord i {3 
. fifteen DC-4's. First de " | 
imultaneously ¢ cac t 
Under consideration, but not : yet 
nounced, were rd¢ f milar planes 
Eastern Air Lines plus additional orders by 
TEN-OUNCE BAGS of ready - for - both United and American. Total cost of 
cooking spinach made up American's 108 planes rdered late will exce 
ce first full load of one commodity — $60,000,000 
5,000 pounds flown from California The DC-4 is the commercial versior 
to Cincinnati. the military C-54 transport beu prod 
(American Airline Photo.) ( . 
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to Fly, by Gilbert Paust 


Here’s How 
) Madison 


ed Essential Books, 270 
New York City, price $2.50 








Her " »k fu tf aviation material 
7 ntormal, non-technical style 
— aes : rtcut through masses of 
ne t } ta I aut! has covered all 
— tac Know before you can 
\ ¢ postwar world 
l " ! e back t the 
K i pie-« Ts ¢c patterned 
¢ e R ¢ ests. Mor 
< : fan i c he reade 
Ine and " demonstrate 
Military and Commercial Aircraft 
‘ Hydraulics, Raymond N. Greif, pul 
ae ; Pitman Pul ing Corp., 2 West 
S \ Y k ( f $2? 
; i experienced CAA Licensed 
Mec und Ground Instructor, 
ibject in a simple, practical 
va Pa ularly valuable 
| é upter devoted to the 
t Hy aulic Plumbing details 
York ncluded a t ate Army ethod 
aK eg H Irau pages, illustrated 
Mathematics for Aircraft Engine 
i Mechanics, Harold Griffiths, published 
Mit a-H Boot Compan 43 W 
S/ New York Cit bri $2.5 
i i pared f s 
A i ik y f i 
CAA A. and E. exan 
fa | © iA “ ’ cluded 
, y allied ¢ tyy 
\ y A I 
’ ind i@ading a i 
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vad 
; Automotive & Aircraft Division of 
American Chain & Cable Company, 
G sl Mot Building, Detroit 2, 
shed a new booklet, “Tri 
j \ it l " ning data 
i 1 f g urcral 
f ADI C equest 
Kelite Products, Inc., 909 East 60¢/ 
j Cairl ive issued a sixteer 
} ited ft et Kelite product 
i i i ind Cesse developed 
: Tite ugh pH control 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Spa Pine D n, Toledo 1, Objio 
i " ’ p tr the new 
( " Aircraft Spark Plug 
I Ma | \ pages i 


‘a B. F. 


Goodrich Company, Acronantical 
ca ) Dobe >> léAron. Obio. is offer 
t 1 vw f i Rivnut Data,” giving 
t } Goodrich tasteners 
reed ductior 





Martin Engineers See 
All Europe as Market 


Robert ind Peytor M Ma 
ler t eers tor G I Martin Cor 


iT OCTOBER, 1944 


pany, have expressed their belief that all 


Europe will be a potential market for Ame 


can commercial aircraft after the war Es 


England, long considered as a potential com 


petitor, may become more of A customer 


These opinions were formed as a result of a 


tour of the European war zones trom 


they returned last mont! after 


American and enemy aircraft in actior T} 
superiority of Allied equipment was so great 
is to auger well for the postwar demand 


1 
American-built equipment 


AAF Accepts First 
Twin-Rotor Helicoptor 


Platt-LePage Aircraft Company, Eddystos 
Pa., has received notification that the Army 
has accepted its XR-1 


twin-motor helicopter 


W. Laurence LePage, president, said his com 
pany is producing additional AAF helicopters 
ind 3s “prepared to go into quantity produc 


”" 


The XR nas a 


is been tested at speeds over 


substantial” load capacity 


100 mp! ” and 
added 


operates “practically silently he 





By CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 

“First Edition’’ by the 
author is the book that 
world has been demand- 
ing and the author has been promis- 
ing . a new Encyclopedic AVIA- 
TION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained: the 
keenest working tool in your aviation 
library . a necessary authority for 
the airman, instructor, executive and 
aviation student 
Illustrated and 
in maroon with 

Postpaid 


This new 
well known 
the aviation 


handsomely bound 
gold letters Only 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
PARALLEL RULES—Standard Precision 
type for accurate dead reckoning and ce- 
lestial plotting and laying down “‘lines of 
position.”” $2.50 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00. 


COM- 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air 
Corps New Edition covering new im- 
portant material. Written especially to pre- 
pare the pilot for government examination 
for “instrument rating."’ Radio-Telephon¢ 
Permit included with Meteorology, Radio- 
Orientation, let-down, off-course and alter- 
nate airport problems. Only $4.00, postpaid. 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov- 
ering the scope of the written examination 
for flight instructor rating. New typical 
Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 
cluded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING: 
Prepares pilots for the coveted “Airline 
Rating”. A basic text with typical ‘“‘Multi- 


ple Choice Examinations $4.00 postpaid 
or C. O. D. 

AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
larged edition. For the first time shows 


separate sections containing typical Private 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot “Multiple 
Choice Examinations."" Makes your govern- 
ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
Rating.”” Excellent for class work. Covers 
Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft and 
Theory of Flight. Engines and Civil Air 
Regulations. $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con 
tains typical ‘““Multiple Choice’ examina- 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft 
and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR 
Nomenclature and aviation dictionary i: 
back of book. It’s new and different. Some- 
thing you cannot afford to be without 
$3.00 postpaid. Or it may be purchased in 
combination with “Ground Instructor” for 
$5.00. 


NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 





NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 


THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT 
(No Priority required) 
Bubble type’’ for aircraft celestial Navi- 


ior Price £230.00 

Recommended for the Student 
Celestial Navigation: 
Book with Navi- 


rat 
Equipment 
Beginning Study of 
Air Navigation Note 


gation Plotter $ 4.00 
Simplified Celestial Navigation 3.00 
American Air Almanac 1.256 
Line of Position Book 2.50 
Illynes Star Chart 1.00 

$11.75 

LINE OF POSITION PLOTTER (celes- 
tial). Latest instrument for laying down a 
ine of position with instructions. Comes 

a handsome leather case at $2.00. Post- 
paid or C. O. D 
AIR NAVIGATION NOTE BOOK. This 
dead reckoning and celestial navigation 
Note Book contains a (Weems) Dept. of 


Commerce Navigation Plotter. Similar to 
the text used in the U. S. Naval Academy 
but improved. Complete outfit $4.00 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
includes meteorology. $3.50 postpaid 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS Irvin. $5.00 
AIR TRANSPORT NAVIGATION— 
Redpath 5.00 
PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN (new) by 
Zweng. Another first edition”’’ by a known 
authority \ basic text containing for the 
first time “‘typical multiple choice examina- 
tior pertinent to rigger rating De 
Luxe binding $3.00 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, -New authentic Quiz Book 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 


nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
rop, Ryan and outstanding school. Why 
fail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 
CAR 

INSTRUMENT FLYING (Howard Stark 
Edition) An outstanding text by Weems 
& Zweng Illustrated. De Luxe $4.00. 


MARINE NAVIGATION by Lt. Comdr 
P. V. H. Weems, author of Air Navigation 


An outstanding book. De 
PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 


Luxe edition $5.00 


THE E-6B 
( 


COMPUTER (‘Army Type) by Alilar 
Zweng. (ne More than 400 problen @X- 
plained and _ illustrated De Luxe (hand- 


somely bound) $2.00 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION 





12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


SERVICE, Dept. SF 
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4,254 Planes Cancelled; 
Lockheed, Douglas, Bell, 
Boeing, Curtiss Cut 


B 
an OW! 
Forty Per Cent Cut 
Coming; Giles Lists 
Favored Categories 
! 
Wright Tops Records 
With B-29 Engine Output 
Pa 


NAA Adds B-29, B-25 and P-51 Sub-assemblies to Dallas 





Production; Texas Factory Delivers 13,733 Airplanes 
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Scrapping of Military Craft 
Unsuited for Civil Use 
Asked by Trade Board 


The New York Board of Trade has adopted 


mn air power policy that includes postwar 





scrapping of all military aircraft not suitabl 
tor conversion to commercial use, earliest poss! 
ble notice of planned cut-backs, government 
co-operation with industry through rele Asing 
enginecring tor civilian aircraft design ind 


allocating materials for construction of proto 





types, establishment of an international avia 
tion policy, postwar construction of military 
uircraft based upon percentage of present 
business, aviation training programs in pri 


mary and secondary schools, and sale, leas 


1s atl > Oo t ories iT r 
: : mantling of aircraft factori and a AIRCRAFT EXECUTIVES meeting 
saat with ACCA directors last month in 
Washington included (left to right, 
above) C. J. Brukner, president, 





UNIQUE VISUAL CONTROL board, 


developed to speed termination and 














reconversion procedures at Wright onne : ; 
Aavanentians Guesesiiina's Chale Two Million Feet of Waco Aircraft Co.; Glenn L. Martin, 
, ; + president, Martin Company; ACCA 
3 at te Oe ae ‘d ny ove Paving Added by Board Chairman E. E. Wilson, vice 
t all times the day-to-day move- ; ae : 
- a los b a ty d Fr. Worth Factory chairman of United Aircraft Corp.; 
c me s involving unagreas o vencors. Cc | Ww d J id } 
Sienen with & ts Geese Seen. te and J. Carlton ard, Jr., president, 
dices - ; ; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporatio Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
plants contract termination man- 7 U.S. I D “i rs Phot 
° ° ° s Oo cec prov > neineers ‘ ke 
ager Details will be furnished inter- Sen er Oe . we 
ested plants by the Wright Corp., on nstruction ot approximately *y ”, 
quare feet of paving at the Fr. Worth plant 
request rat th >.338.999 lie 
us IS a portion of the $2,238, facility ex 
o . 
pansion program recently announced. Al Globe Declares Dividend 
ipproved was construction of an ammu tio! 
ouse, guard shelter, an electrically operated Authorizat ’ er cc 
+4 4 ' , ret ne ° ae ° ‘ 4 l, , 
| Hinckley Announces Interim = s*** 294 etsining wall at aglgg igeNegg ect agin 
t t Wort Ka 


Financing for Termination Senisihes & Os Wades Sa See, 








August announcement of 1 Aero Chamber Appeals ~~ 
aefirssoie wpe Pag ongh for Fast, Fair Settlement f 600 AT 
x P Speedy and equitable final settlement 
i | k | Ss. D ‘+ ¢ 
ims under terminated war contracts was ap 
3 . . . pealed for last month by the Board of Gov 
c ay 


rnors of the Aeronautical Chamber of ¢ 


n 7s 
- nerce, which pointed out again the necessity WITTEK 
ract j j 


f adequate postwar air preparedness 


7 ation of sats i cles _ lbnond sean peace that techalgicl wacee AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 





again f 
F tf ¢ f Regulat N 2 ' 
K , m aviation is essential to national security 
ee : , . . 
i 1) irges , , 
- : This means that the industry must expand Standard Equipment on 
T y gt 1 it t Dasis t al 1 1 
research in its great engineering laboratoric 
, tf America is to retain its dominant positio CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR B-24 
ons tractors ike t r own appl , 
| I n military and commercal aviation. Our pre 
" :] ug ] } 
ent combat craft were developed 
i j ; 
laboratories with the encouragement f 
. os Reed Leu Cok on ; 
. = Armed Services 
’ , es 


| Many Speakers on 
Nashville Delivers Last SAE Aircraft Program 
A-35; Concentrates on P-38 


The 1944 National Aeronautic Meeting 








( progra f A-35 the Society of Automotive Engineers was 
Nas e D be held in Los Angeles October 5-7 Included . . . 
Since the beginning of modern 
( lated \ Aircraft Corpora in the three-day program were talks and dis 
del cussions by R. D. Kelly, W. S. Erwin, L. I aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
are being Swoboda, E. F. Burton, Carlos Wood, R. (¢ 
+ f P-38 Stunkel, R. I Middleton, W A. Reichel have been known as the stand- 
David Gregg, R. D. Kelly, J. H. Sheets, G. W . 
‘oSieas bh Mh Shem Ck ee ard of the industry. Today they 
: ; W’. L. Wheeler, A. T. Gregory, J. H. Brewster are being used by the nation’s 
ve | Magnesium Output Slashed Andre Planiol, R. W. Goodale, Capt. Russell ' vi , 
M. Houghton, R. W Brown, William Little leading military aircraft and 
\ Product Board " announced wood, R. ¢ Loomis, Ralph S. Johnson, M. G ° . 
" ’ nagnesiun Beard, Capt. H. J. Chase, J. L. Atwood, F. | engine builders. 
ng t monthly rate Weick, A. G. Tsongas, F. §. Macomber, R. W 
poun t upproximately Young, J]. K. Rudd, Westcott Heath, Ir 
s¢ Plants at Las Vegas and F. J. Weigand, D. W. Meador, A. C. Reed 


a Gabt Nevad ind at Austin and Velasco, Marvin Michael, T. N. Floyd, B. A. Rose 
; Texa , be affected. Changes in military R. L. Schliecher, T. D. MacGregor, J. | y e 
iv , . 4, 
“ei is and rapidly growing stockpile were Schirtzinger, J. N. Foster, A. J. Pepin, Thomas WITTEK<« Meu * 
f t change Wolfe, A. D. Tuttle, and Henry Dreyfuss (wh ea Clams 
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Lightweight Landing Gear 
Proved by Martin Tests 


The Glenn | Martin Co. has announced 
f a lightweight landing 


ily proved itself in months 


i c | 
deser peratior Installed on the A-30 
Baltimore, weight of the gear was 897 pounds 
izainst a 19,00 nd gross, yet it permitted 
G ads tact The new Martin gear is 





is our 
business 


UMENTS INCORPO 
Tern eee ne CATED 


P= Sere 


6725 Snider Plaza Dallas Texas 











PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


© Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELL 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 
2122-24 Jackson St. 


Dallas, Texas 











CASTERS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


from 2” to 10”, 
with capacities 


= 





r 


ranging from 75 
to 1,500 pounds 
per caster. 


i 


Write for Complete Caster 
Catalog No. D-275-R 


DILLON SCALE CO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











i 
ne os 1 - 
F| SOP EER COIL SPRING 
a —v_~—swMiFG.. CO. 
All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 





supported by an N-strut attached to the for- 
ward wing spar where it passes through the 
engine nacelle The strut can be made as a 
single forging eliminating many of the small 
assemblies found in other types of landing 
gear The oleo is attached to one end of a 
trunnion shaft turning on bearings in the N 
strut and braced with a single cross brace 
from the other end of the trunnion shaft 
Direct connections from the oleo operate the 
wheel-well doors, climinating additional hy 
draulic mechanisms and assuring positive, fool 


proof action of the doors 


AiResearch Solves P-61 
Cooling Problems 


Oil cooling systems and supercharger ait 
cooling systems on the Northrop P-61 Black 
Widow were designed by AiResearch Manufac 
turing Company, Los Angeles, in answer to 
difhcult specifications set forth by Northrop 
in 1942. New and difficult problems particu 
larly in shapes and space requirements, had to 
be overcome before the final versions, now in 
production at AiResearch, were proved ef 


hicrent 


Female Job Analysis 
Made by Woman Doctor 


After personally working at over fifty of 
the hardest jobs assigned to women at the 
Lockheed Aircraft factories, Dr. Marion Dakin 
of the Company's women’s clinic concluded 
that none of the jobs are too heavy for women 
Dr. Dakin found that most complaints of too 
strenuous work came from women who were 
‘trving too hard” and who didn’t relax 
Nervous, and possibly frightened by the en 
vironment of the factory, they developed 
unnecessarily sore arms from tense work with 
previously untrained muscles. Frequent rests, 
a change of working position from time to 
time, and a gradual building up of physical 
capacity is suggested to overcome these dit 
ficulties 

Emotional disturbances are another impart 
tant cause of fatigue among women workers 
Family worries, which men usually forget on 
the job, are brought to work by women. Dr 
Dakin reports, “Just as real as an actual 
physical injury is the imagined backache of 
the woman who doesn’t feel adequate to her 
job, or who dislikes her co-worker, or her 


boss.” 


Fiberglas Plastic Used 
for "Copter Structure 


Plastic structural members for the Sikorsky 
R-6 helicopter have been developed and pro 
duced by the United States Rubber Company's 
Mishawaka, Indiana, plant. Half the weight 
of similar thickness aluminum and with great 
tensile strength, rigidity, and ability to with- 
stand strains, the new material is made of 
reinforced with 


fiberglas, laminated and 


thermo setting resin 








WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per- 
taining te aviation. Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty. 


F. W. BERT WHEELER 
3741 Sunset Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 














AAF to Send Picked 
Officers to M. |. T. and Cal. 
Tech for Advanced Study 


Air Technical Service Command has an 
nounced a program of advanced aeronautical 
engineering training for selected AAF officers 
The program, to begin about November 1, 
will utilize the facilities of Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology for post graduate 
courses in Dynamics of the Airplane, Servo 
mechanics and Instrumentation, and Elec 
trical Engineering, and California Institute 
of Technology for special courses in Aero 
dynamics, Aircraft Structures, and Aircraft 
Power Plants. 

Candidates will be officers with the rank of 
Major or lower who are graduates of the AAI 
Engineering School at Wright Field, or from 
applicants having B.S. degrees in engineering 
plus high academic standing and an excellent 
Army efficiency rating. Previous service in a 
combat theater is desired, and the majority 
will be under thirty years of age and will 


hold a rating of pilot or better 


Aviation Featured at 
33rd Safety Congress 


The 33rd National Safety Congress and Ex 
position in Chicago during October 3-5 was 
scheduled to include aviation discussions by 
Harry Woodhead, President of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, A. Fletcher Hall 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Henry B. Day of 
Republic Aviation Corporation, Jerome Lederer 
of Aero Insurance Underwriters, F. J. Hoyt 
of American Airlines, Inc., G. F. Tyler of 
W. W. Davies 
of United Air Lines Transport Corporation, 
ind) Mrs Ann Fox of AAI Air 


Command Headquarters 


Pan American Airways, Inc., 


Service 


CV Delivers Almost 
Third of Heavy Bombers 


During the first six months of 1944 Con 
solidated Vultee Aircratt ¢ orporation pro- 
duced 29.5 per cent of all heavy bombers 
produced in this country. B-32 Dominator 
production will gradually replace the B-24’s 
at Convair plants in San Diego and Ft. Worth 


$3,000,000 Order for Adel 


Adel Precision Products Corporation, Bur 
bank, California, has been awarded additional 
Army and Navy orders for aircraft hydraulic 
controls totalling over $3,000,000, according 
to Ray Ellinwood, president. During the first 
eight months of this year, Adel delivered 
$11,000,000 in hydraulic equipment, approxi- 
mately double the equivalent period of 1943. 
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We Are Making 
Dies for Many ef, 
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For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


(Continued from page 80) 
good sized quantities for Army and Navy 
described as a four-mile-a-minute, forty 
passenger transport equipped with 1,450 
rsepower Pratt & Whitney engines 
The DC-6, a development of the DC-4, is 
hfity-six-passenger, five mile-a-minute trans 
equipped with 2,100-horsepower Pratt & 
tney engines 
[he DC-6 is expected to permit coast-to 
ist schedules of eight and one-half hours 
Chicago-New York 


ites. Its non-stop 


two hours and forty 
cruising range is given 


715 miles and could be increased to 3,540 


It will gross 80,500 pounds, have a 
"1 
toot span und an overall length of 100 
P 1 ca will | a teature 


Benny Howard Tests 
Fairchild’s Twin-Boomed 
C-82 Cargo Plane 





aft middle-weight cargo plane, was first 
" last nm t by test pilot Benny Howard 
1 twin-engined, twin-boomed, all 

wi : oplane designed 

medium-sized fields It is 

taken off quick y and climbed 


Airliner Size Left to 
Operators by Travelers 


prising result from a poll of 27,163 as 


ers indicates Dy an 84 per cent preponder 


hat the size of the future airliner is 
yrtant to the travelers. This percent 
w ig t leave decisions of size to the 

at 
Other interesting facts from the poll con 


ted by American Airlines indicate satis 


with present size and comfort of air 


eats, preference for stewardesses, will 
ess to pay extra for super-speed service, 
I reservations even on commuter-type 
and anticipation to fly to the British 
Europe, Latin America, and Russia in 
] sed 
ed 


Feeder Group Formally 
Names Officers; Howard, 
Parks Head Committees 


Formal electior ft officers of the Feeder 

R As " 1 resulted in Harry R 
stringer of All American Aviation being con 
d as president. Vice president is William 


I 
Kent of Southair, Inc., treasurer, Joseph J 
J 


litchene 1%t Hawthorne Airways, and 
retary, Bowman R. Ort t Orto Aviation 
porat 

rhe I D « itte s headed by 





SALES SCOOP was scored last month 
by Donald Douglas (seated, right) 
when contracts for four-engined DC 
airliners were signed. Among those 
interested were (left to right, above) 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern; W. A. 
Patterson, United (seated, left); A. 
N. Kemp, American, and Harold J. 
Roig, Panagra. 





Beverly E. Howard, and includes Halsey R 
Bazley, Ray Hylan, Leland Hayward, Oliver 
L. Parks, and T. Claude Ryan 
committee is headed by Oliver L. Parks as 
sisted by Halsey R. Bazley, Colonel Herbert 
( Fox, Bowman R. Otto, and Eugene R 


he technical 


Scroggie 

Association headquarters have been estab 
lished at 1113 Denrike Building, Washington, 
D.C., in 


director 


charge of Don V. Seevers, executive 


of the association 


Domestic 


Delta Air Lines increased its trip frequency 
Atlanta-Dallas 
Fort Worth routes late in September by one 
United 


Air Lines has graduated 352 pilots from its 


on Atlanta-Cincinnati and 
round trip daily on each route 


advanced flight training ‘school in Denver 
Present rate is twelve 


July proved to be TWA'’s 


banner month when 41,579 passengers were 


since Pearl Harbor. 
pilots a month 
carried. Schedule completion was announced 
as 99.6 per cent with less than 8,000 sched- 
uled miles not operated. American Air- 
lines’ July military operations reached a new 
high with 1,629,211 miles being operated to 
bring the total mileage since the spring of 
1942 to 27,684,684 miles Planes average 
twelve hours a day in the air. More than 
100 five-man crews are assigned to the service, 
und nearly 3,500 Atlantic crossings have been 
recorded July’s crossings average thirteen 
each day 


The Feeder Airlines Association has estab 
lished an Associate Membership category for 
uircraft manufacturers, accessories manutac 
turers, vendors to the aviation and air trans 
port industry and those rendering services to 
the aviation and air transport industry. 


Otto Airlines, intra-New Jersey feeder route 


applicant, reports present charter operation 
with Waco equipment, but plans to put twin 
engined Beechcraft into use if and when cer 


tificated by either state authority or CAB 


International 


Pan American World Airways has just cel 
ebrated the sixteenth anniversary of its first 
operations Miami and 


1928 New Pan Am schedules betwee: 


bet ween Havana it 


Miami and Puerto Rico bring the weekly 
total of flights to fifty-two. Heavy recruit 
ing of Puerto Rican labor for war production 
1as necessitated these increased schedules 

Immediate reduction in air express rates over 
Pan Am routes between Venezuela, Cuba, and 
the U. S. have been announced. Orchids now 
take a 54-cent-a-pound rate, reduced from 
81 cents Frozen frog legs from Cuba now 
Cuban 


leaf tobacco from Camaguey also move at half 


' : 
move at half the tormer 20-cent rate 


he tormer 26-cent rate 











MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 





B-H AIRCRAFT CO,, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N.Y. 








AIRCRAFT SPECIFICATION STEEL TUBING 
Sizes 3/16" 0. D. 4 5” O. D., 
Complete stock at our Dallas warehouse. Call today 


immediate delivery. 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLYD 


Dallas, 


Texas 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Oklahoma City (523 So. Robinson), Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kans. 
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Cover Tinkham 


PERSONALS 


CARL A. COVER has been appointed man 
ager tf Bell Aircraft’s Georgia Division 


Cover, formerly executive Vice President of 


Douglas Aircraft Company, has been on ac 
tive duty for the past year as a Colenel in 
e AAF in charge of the modification pro 
rams f all mulitary aircraft 


i. rINKHAM 


former general man 


ager f the Philadelphia division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, has become general 
nanager tf the Eclipse Machine Division of 
Bendix at Elmira, N. Y The Elmira plant 
as recently doubled its production facilities 

B-29 ¢ juipment 

JOHN G. McKAY, Miami attorney, who 
participated in the recent purchase of Embry 
Riddle Co., has been named president of the 
firn John Paul Riddle, former president, 

yperating i technical aviation school in 
Brazil McKay will also serve as chairman 
of the board 

ROBERT E. BEACH is now Director of 
Contract Termination tor United Aircraft 
Corporation. Before joining United Aircraft, 
Beach was a member of Shipman and Good 
win, associate counsel for United 


ROBERT I MUTH newly 


ales development engineer for Hartwell Avia 


appointed 


yn Supply Company, joined that company 
ast year after seven years with Goodyear 
re and Rubber Company in Les Angeles 


TED BECK, former chief, Dallas Di 


vision engineer of North American Aviation 
Inc., has been appointed chief engineer of 
Hartwell Beck's aircraft manufacturing ca 


eer began 1928 with Glenn L. Martin 
and include } service with (sreat Lakes Aur 


raft and Douglas Aircraft 


I JI. LYONS has succeeded C. S. MAT 
TOON as director of industrial relations for 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division Lyons 
was tormerly assistant to J P DAVEY, 
general manager of the Columbus plant of 
Curtiss-Wright Davey named GEORGE A 
SNODGRASS as Lyons’ successor. In 


1 move toward ncreasing its aeronautical ac 
tivities Thomas A Edison, Inc., of West 
Orange, N. J appointed CARL H ODELI 
is assistant manager of its Instrument Di 
as served with Federal Tele 


iS1Or Odell 








CHARTER SERVICE 


for 
NECESSARY TRAVEL BY PRIVATE PLANE 
Safety and Speed 


Call AIR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
Terminal Building, Leve Field, Dallas 
Phone D4-1114—Doe Watson 








McKay Beach 


phone and Radio Corp., Sperry Gyroscope, and 
Jack and Heintz Corp . Bendix Products 
Division has named HARRY G. TARTER as 
chief of aircraft carburetor engineering de- 
partment. Tarter has been with Bendix since 
1935 


The Weatherhead Company has named 
three new vice presidents. H. CHURCH is 
now vice president in charge of - sales, 
GEORGE H. HUFFERD becomes vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering, and ROBERT 
P. GIBSON is vice president in charge of 
automotive sales.) MORRIS H. WRIGHT is 
new assistant to the president ORRIN 
R. BROBERG has a leave of absence from 
his position as assistant manager of engineer- 
ing service, aircraft and transportation di 
vision, for Adel Precision Products Corp., to 
join the Office of Scientific Research Devel- 
opment in Washington, D. ¢ 


CHARLES J. HODGE is the new director 
of industrial relations for Republic Aviation 
Corporation; he came to Republic in 1943 
from the Civilian Personnel Division of the 
Office of the Secretary of War. . . . Adel 
Precision Products Corp. has appointed CLAY 
H. HOLLISTER, JR., as director of public 
relations. Holister has been with Libbey, 
Owens, Ford Glass Cempany as director of 
distribution research. He will counsel with 
Adel on distribution of the proposed postwar 
line of cameras and electrical appliances. 


Cc. M. VAN EPPS, Goodyear salesman, has 
been named sales manager of the Litchfield 
Park plant of Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of Arizona RAYMOND J. COW- 
DEN has been appointed general contract 
manager for American Propeller Corporation. 

RICHARD E. POSTHAUER has been 
named as manager ef military contracts and 
service of the Lycoming Division of the 
Aviation Corp 


Allison Division of General Motors has ap- 
pointed ROGER C. FLEMING as director of 
advertising and public relations Fleming 
was moved from GM’s Indianapolis offices. . . . 
DAVID J. BONAWIT is the new chief en- 
gineer ef the Marshall-Eclipse divisien of 
Bendix Aviation Cerporatien. . . . Appoint- 
ment ef HAROLD H. PATTON as sales 
promotion manager of York Research Corpora- 
tion was announced last month. Patton comes 
from Hughes Aircraft Company. RUS- 
SELL H. LASCHE was recently appointed di- 
rector of engineering and research for Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corporation. 


ARTHUR NUTT resigned last month as 
vice president of engineering for Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation after twenty-eight years 
with the company. ROY T. HURLEY 
has been elected vice president of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. He will handle re- 
conversien problems. . . . LESLIE J. WOODS 


has been named manager of the industrial 


Muth Beck 


radio division of Philco Corporation. Woods 
joined Philco in 1925. MARTIN I 
SHEA was named assistant manager at the 
same time. . . . F. M. SHOWALTER, re- 
cently honorably discharged from his majority 
in the Army, announces the forming of F 
M. Showalter and Associates to handle avia- 
tion advertising, publicity, and public rela 
tions. 


Knudsen Lists ATSC 
Headquarters Staff 


Lt. Gen. William S$ 
announced members of the staff of the newly 
established Air Technical Service Command 
he directs with headquarters at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, where AAF Materiel and Air 
Service Commands were conselidated. Deputy 
director is Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers. 

Field functions will continue to be carried 
out on a decentralized basis by the six pro 
curement districts with headquarters at New 
York, Atlanta, Detroit, Wichita, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Those of supply and main- 
tenance, and overseas shipments, will be han- 
dled by the fourteen area headquarters and de- 
pots at Newark, Rome (N. Y.), Miami, Mid- 
dletown, Fairfield, Warner-Robbins (Ga.), 
Mobile, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Ogden, 
Spokane, San Bernadino, Sacramento and San 


Knudsen last month 


Francisce 

Those appointed to supervise the various 
staff functions of headquarters, ATSC are 
Maj. Gen. Clements McMullen, supply and 
maintenance; Brig. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, 
engimeering and procurement; Col. Turner A 
Sims, Jr., administration; Brig. Gen. Elmer E 
Adler, management control; Brig. Gen. Carlyle 
H. Ridenour, air inspector; Maj. Gen. Lester 
T. Miller, supply; Brig. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, 
personnel and base services; Col. Albert Boyd, 
maintenance; Brig. Gen. Franklin O. Carroll, 
engineering; Brig. Gen. Orval R. Cook, pro- 
curement; Col. Edwin W. Rawlings, read- 
justment; Col. Ralph Nemo, adjutant gen- 
eral; Col. Franklin P. Shaw, judge advocate; 
Col. Frederick E. Coyne, Jr., budget and fiscal; 
Lt. Col. G. R. Johnston, public relations; Lt. 
Col. Edward F. Cavanagh, -Jr., security; Col. 
John M. Hargreaves, surgeon; Col. John M 
Heath, signal; Col. Thomas M. Jervey, ord 
nance; Cel. Ralph Strader, chemical; Col 
Lawrence S. Woods, quartermaster, and Col 
John G. Griggs, construction 


Luscombe Appoints Gale 


Charles H. Gale & Associates, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, has been 
appointed public relations counsel of the 
Luscembe Airplane Corporation, Trenton, 


New Jersey, it was announced by A. C. Hast- 
ings, Jr., president of Luscombe. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Honing for Refrigerator 
Engine Cylinders for Aircraft 


A new machine designed for rapid A custom-built refrigerator 


ing or lapping of aircraft en- now being built by the Airtemp di- 


1s 


cylinders with accuracy has vision of Chrysler Corporation, De 
xen made available for civilian troit, for use in aircraft. The new 


ise, according to the C. Allen Ful unit has four and one-fourth cubic 
er Company Cincinnats, Ohio, foot capacity, uses less than 
unufacturers. Known as the Ful- square feet of floor area and weighs 
Honing Machine it is said to 106 pounds. It is: made chiefly 
duce straight round, smooth aluminum, and uses a_ refrigerant 
to working tolerances starting known as Freon 12. Compressor 
0002-inc! It is considered features include superfinished vital 
xible due to a range of spindle moving parts, balance and remov 
1 reciprocating speeds and is said able cylinder liners The unit 
emove material it great speed finished inside and out with white 


was especially designed for finisl 


uircratt cylinders, connecting two ice trays freezing about three 
, ' 

j all types of internal combu pounds of ice at one time A de 
cylinder and like parts frosting trap 1s provided 





filing, wire brushing, tapping, ream 


dulux enamel, and is equipped with 








Versatility for Spray for 
Drill Presses 


Rust Preventive 


bracket which is A new corrosion preventive filter 
versatility to the drill and sprayer called Hilco, has been 
announced by the announced by the Hilliard Corp., 
Nobur Manufacturing Company, of Elmira, N. Y. The new unit is for 
The angle bracket will use in spraying rust and corrosive 
fit all popular models of drill presses, preventive on metal surfaces in 
the company said, allowing the drill cluding internal mechanism of air 
used in angle drilling, craft engines when preparing them 


sanding, rotary for storage and shipping. The Hilco 
unit consists of a tank for the liquid 


ing, burring, grinding, honing and rust and corrosion inhibitor, and a 


specialized uses The filter which is equipped with heaters 


be adjusted to to warm the fluid to insure free 


horizontally or flowing and proper filtering A 


angle, and can be high pressure motor driven pump 


convenience and draws the fluid through a length 


device is rigidly of hose, which is equipped with a 


positive locking. spray nozzle for application 





VERY 


QAOSL DEVELOPMENT 


NEW KOEHLER DRAIN : 
VALVE—K1440B 


Poppet Type 
including 
Koehler Feature “Two Positions” 
Open and Closed 
Automatically closes when not in 
Locked Open Position 


FOR FAST DRAINING OF 


OIL - FUEL - COOLANTS 


Adaptable for Many Uses 


1. Draining Oil from Engine 

2. Replaces “Y”’ Type Oil Drain Valve 
3. Draining Oil Sump Tanks 

4. Draining Fuel Tanks 

5. Draining Cooling Systems 





Note Koehler Poppet Value Principal is Easily 


Adopted to your Design. Let us help you. 


Many thousands of Koehler Poppet Type Oil Drain 
Valves are Replacing other types at Modification 
centers and Flown Direct to Seat of Action. 


KOEHLER AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


814 Vermont Ave., Dayton 4, Ohio 


Producers of Aircraft (oil and fuel) 
valves since 1931 


West Coast Rep.: Western Aircraft 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of ef ficient ser- 
vice—it pays te “Demand 
Darnell Dependability’: 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13, NY 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL 





















CAA Begins Aviation 
Gas Rationing Nov. 1 





ATS Surveying Hazards 
of Mass Instruction in 
Effort to Advance Safety 
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Flight Program for 
High School Students 
Planned by Six States 
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INNOVATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS ON 





1941 TAYLORCRAFPTS, such as the one 


shown above, will feature Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation's new models following 


the postwar ‘go-ahead 


ntroduced in Taylorcraft's TG-6 gliders and L-2 liaison planes 


Innovations mentioned by the firm include wing spoilers 


Present plans call for 


production of two familiar side-by-side planes, the Model B Trainer and Model B-12 


Deluxe, and a third “family plane 


Taylorcraft says its engineers are also concentrating on 
control and spin-proof, systems for future planes. 


perfected for distributors and dealers. 





type for four persons. No details have been given 


co-ordinated control,” two 
A comprehensive sales plan is being 











13,549 Army and Navy 
Craft Declared Surplus; 
4,307 Trainers Already Sold 


As of August 15, the Surplus War Property 


Administration inventories totaled $313,000 
»f whic! uirplane gliders and aircraft 
ur ; ited tor $149.000.000 I his 
\ i | 49 uircrat glide and 
i plane leclared slus by e Army 
Na I ind tt y-seven un 
: < i : : iZ 
‘ 
| | wn ed $1 536 
: p al< mmounting t 
4 I : ales sow ’ 1 
ix r 
| " CAA and AAI 
} * x nducted it Vand ] i Ohio 


, ' 
rmine if mulitary lircraft likely to be 
leclared rt I nsed | 
leclared surplus ur % censed for civil use 


rpiu lircratt being used 


Check-Out in Civil 
Planes Necessary for 
Returning Military Pilots 


Returt g service pilots aré aving their 
ubles fiying civi aircraft accord ng 
CAA report Untortunate accidents trom 


ly nz the slower and lower-powered private 
urplanes have brought appeals from the CAA 

private plane owners prop rly check-out 
hese military pilots fore urging them 
fly their planes, especially when irrvin 
sengers 
CAA 

1 


regulations established some time ag 
yuire that unless the pilot has flown the 





type 


months he must make five take it ind land 
ings before takin ip a passenger It ¢ | 
not flown solo wit nm six mor s € 


take a flight check wit! in 








Civil Air Regulations under Section 20.12 
waded Military Competence require that 
ne pilot prove that is military pilot tin 

at least equivale ype and grad 
p le certificate at ¢ pass aw 
examination on the Civil Air Regulations; a 
that he prove e has beer ymorably di 
charged ind subdn 2 < nicat t ? : 
ippropriate othcer proving his experienc " 
competency $a litary pile 


Firestone Enters Aviation 
Supply Business with 
“Package” Plan for Dealers 


\ packaged merchandising program to 
sale of aircraft product accessories, and 
: 
upplies to private fhers is Deming flered 


uircraft dealers by Firestone Tire and Rubber: 
Company 


Already granted are franchises to Page Ai 


ways Company n Rochester N y and 
Flights, Inc., Cleveland, Ohi 

In a manner similar to the merchandising 
being carried on by the auto supply stores 


»f Firestone, the aviation sales line will include 


_ , 
tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, storage batteries 
spark plugs, brake linings urcratt finishing 
1 7 1 
materials, and flying accessories such as jacket 
1 
gloves, sun glasses Cameras, field glasses 
binoculars, radio recerving sets and trans 


mitters, radio compass and direction finder 
und other items will be added as manufa 
Lee R Jacksor 


executive vice president naugurated the pro 


turing restrictions are lifted 


gram 


Bill Mara Joins Bendix 
After Leaving Convair 


W \ Bill Mara, widely-known Stinsor 
Aircratt Company sales director las resigned 
from Consolidated Vultee Aircratt Corpora 
tion, and n October became associat 
with Bendix Aviation Corporation, with ofhc 
Building at Detroit 


Bendix products tor persona 


in the Fisher His work 
will deal wit 


aircraft 
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400 Participate in 
Missouri Maneuvers 


Che Missouri Wing early in September con 
three-day maneuvers at Green Field, 
Mexico, Mo. Col. Earle L. Johnson and Major 


Howard Stearne from national headquarters 


cted 


re guests. In formation flying competition 
ght One of Kansas City Squadron Two took 
place Over 400 CAP’ers participated 
terest was s wn n completi yn ot lost 
i ea problems, panel reading, map 
g arg bombings, and cras 

" cedure 
Or r guests of Major L. W. Greene, Wing 
fheer ncluded: Brig. Gen. H. M 
Commanding General, Missouri 
State Guard, Kansas City; Col. George Fisk 
inder ird Regiment Kansas City, 
Missouri State Guard; Col. Rex P. Barrett 
mmander 3rd Regiment, Columbia, State 
ard; Lt. Col. J. A. Harris, Brigade Staff, 
uri State Guard, Kansas City; Capt 
Valter W Thom, Commander 4th Regiment, 


u Missouri State Guard; Lt A. R 

’lapp, 3rd Regiment, Kansas City, Missour 
ate Guard; W. H. Swett, Regional Head 
larters American Red Cross, St Louis, 

lissouri; and Major Charles H. Kinsey of the 
ted States Army Air Forc 


CAP Forming Special 
Company of WAC’s 


A specia W AC company composed of 


women members of CAP, whose experience 
the patrol has qualified them for military 
ervice, and other women with relatives or 


riends in the CAP, is being mobilized by 
CAP as a part of its work in recruiting for 
Army Corps. Quotas have been 


portioned Imoneg the torty-eight State 

Wings of CAP with a view toward having 
y sta presented among the 200 women 
will Torm the company 


After completi of six weeks basic train 


n 
g at Fort Des Moines, where the company 


will be identified by a special guidon, the unit 
will be broken up by assignment of its mem 
Var us Army Installations 


Use of Obsolete AAF 
Walkie-Talkies Urged 


Commander Lt. Col. T. B. Roberts of South 
Dakota Wing has suggested that national head 
juarters investigate the possibilities of secur- 


ng obsolete walkie-talkies for each unit for 


structional purposes. Information had been 
btained by the South Dakota Wing that such 
AAF equipment had become obsolete and might 
be available to the CAP 
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PENSACOLA SQUADRON 413-5 Cadets are shown here at the start of a fifty- 
mile trip to Eglin Field, Fla., for aircraft identification studies. The squadron has 


108 Cadets in Pensacola and fifty-two at Molino, Fla. Lt. Derwin E. Walter, ex- 

ecutive officer, says: “We have an Army L-2 and just about everybody has had a hop. 

Two Cadets are getting a fifty-mile hop for perfect summer attendance. Twenty 
former Cadets are in the armed forces.” 





Enviable Record in 
Courier Service Held 
by Pennsylvania Unit 


The Reading Industrial Courier Service 
e Pennsylvania Wing logged 25,000 miles 
" 


' ' 
f special mussions during the three summ 


months of June, July, and August. With 


seven planes on constant alert, missions irc 
flown wherever needed t expedite war pro 
duction. Flights to Buffalo, Manchester (Ver 
nont Elmira, Dayton, Washingto and 


ther places are normal occurrences 

About half the flights were cargo missions, 
the rest carried personnel from war plants. A 
great many shipments have been flown to the 
Bell Aircraft factory at Buffalo. Other vital 


cargo included parachute casting, buckles and 


irnesses, gas tanks, oil pumps, saw _ blades 
, 
for the Seabees, die castings, machine tools and 


many other materials for the war effort 
Emergency calls are frequent A short 
time ago a truck strike in New England held 


up the delivery of rayon for a parachute plant 


working om government contracts against a 
deadline Reading Courier dispatched three 
uirplanes to Manchester, Vermont, bringing 
back about 1,700 pounds Iwo additional 


flights the following day brought back enoug! 
to keep the production line going until the 
strike was settled and the usual flow of ma 
terial was available When the Army Ord 
nance at the Reading Army Base was in des 
perate hurry for 1,200 pounds of material 
from Elmira, New York, two Courier ships 
made the round trip in little more than three 
hours, thus saving several days delay to the 
Army 

Several flights have been made to Dayton 
Ohio, to the Materiel Command at Wright 
Field. One of these flights carried important 
new specifications which a Reading firm had 
been working on up to the last minute. They 
were completed at eleven o’clock in the morn 
ing and had to be submitted to Wright Field 
by five that afternoon. With the help of fair 
weather, this was accomplished by the Reading 
Courier and with time to spare 

Sixty-two passengers were carried during 
this period They included executives, en 
gineers and key personnel who found that 
they could count on a plane and a pilot at 
any hour of the day, to speed them to or 
from a destination, often completing their 
work and making the return flight the same 
day. One executive from a war industry has 
been engaged in some special government 
work in Washington which takes him there 
1 few days each week. He often calls Reading 
Courier from Washington during a morning, 


saying he will be at the airport at twelve 


thirty The Courier plane takes off immedi 
atedly and brings him back to Reading where 
he reaches his office by two o'clock, thus en 
abling him to accomplish a full afternoon's 
work whicl would otherw $c be lost to hin 
and to the company 


CAP Unit Established 
at P-47 Factory 


Newest CAP flight to be organized at ar 


uircraft plant is the Republic Aviation Cor 


poration flight of the Evansville, Indiana 
plant Bill Huffman organized and leads the 
flight Members include Harry Grace, Byron 


Enders, John Webb, Lee Osterholm, Marvin 
Lamey, Bea Buente, Lena Ashley, Mary Key, 
Alvin Hudson, Arthur McGregor, Larry Mar 
tin, Bob Mabry, Ed Hughes, Harold Marshall 
Anita Welman, John Harris, Art Elder, Joab 
Moore, Joe Taylor, Sherman Nance, Leo Beck 
man, Gene McDaniels, and Kennet Kennedy 


Three Air Shows 
Held in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Wing reports three air shows at 
Seminole, Wewoka, and Ada, during Septem 
ber Army B-17’s and Navy formation and 
aerobatics featured the events At Seminole 
more than 8,000 persons attended and over 


thirty-seven visiting civilian ships took part 





GOOD NEWS 
FOR ALL CAP’ers! 


Were you unable to get a copy of 
the 1944 CAP Handbook? If so, you 
will be glad to know the WPB has 
authorized SOUTHERN FLIGHT to 
print an additional 15,000 copies. The 
new, revised edition should be off the 
press the latter part of October. 

Sixty per cent of the original 1944 
edition was distributed free to the 
forty-eight State Wing Commanders, 
while the balance was distributed free 
te SOUTHERN FLIGHT subscribers. 

Additional free distribution of the 
revised edition will be made through 
the Wing Commanders. Bulk sales will 
be made through Group Squadron or 
Wing Supply officers at 65c a copy, 
delivered. Place your order NOW 
through your local supply officer. Re- 
serve YOUR copy of the new edition! 
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P. O. Bex 750, Dallas 1, Texas 
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By TONY HAGMANN 


ecking the crystal 


friend Womack, 








but I have a good smoother-over”. Anyway, 
Curtis promised us a sample lesson to prove 
how tough he is. Ha! 

Lou Foote Airport continues to run their 
cafe and are keeping the barracks open for 
transient pilots. They have a 100 per cent 
damfine cook, and good coffee. Of course, you 
can learn to fly there, under the personal 
supervision of Lou himself, and they have a 
repair shop which repairs majors or minors 

or you can buy a plane. What the 
hen else do you want? Bob Foote, who is a 
Marine Fighter pilot, got a thirty day leave 


from the South Pacific He’s been there 
twelve months and says it’s mighty hot 
which includes the weather. Jack Foote is 
at Nashville in the Ferry Command Every 


body in the family flies ‘Sfun, heh? We 
danged near forgot to tell you that Marion 
Guiberson got her commercial, hangars her 
Luscombe here, and can be found any day 
the air is CAVU at this fine airport 

Other than the fact you can take a course 
at SMU on Air Transportation and find out 
what the blue blazes they mean by two bits 
2 pound mile, cost per ounce, and which is 
easier to haul, orchids, pigs, or Texas lemons, 
und «Dallas is extra airminded, there ain't 
much going on 

One of the interesting people in town last 
month was “Cisco” Basso, Jr.. who has made 
yver 8,000 water landings in the Caribbean Sea 
without getting a drop inside his plane. He 
ywns and operates an airline using am 
phibians to fly the islands in the _ vicinity 
1 Puerto Rico After a chat with him we 
think Dallas should have a place to accommo 
date pontoon planes, or amphibians. Sounds 


f fishing 


exciting und very pr actic al Think 
from a plane. Umm 


Birmingham, Ala.—From Edith Wide 


Local aviation circles were happy over 
news of their own Asa Rountree, for- 
Alabama Aviation Director of Aero- 
nautics, who is back in this country after 


we understand, was the place. Bet his lovely 
wife, Blanche Noyes, was even happier than 
natives hereabouts. 
from the gorgeous Quadrangle at Auburn are 
coming in fast. . . . Co-eds have returned and 
are wondering and asking, “Who is Southern 
Airways’ Tom Eve?” And they aren’t a 


Love lights burst into full-bloom at East- 
Birmingham Field office when Agents 
Mary Adams and Lloyd Flythe called on the 
preacher for the words. 
Eastern, the three operating airlines in BH, 
wined and dined the happy couple in celebra- 
tion of it all. 


route to Wright Field. That, gentlemen, 
a sight for sore eyes . . . Clare’s been 


overseas 


Airways in B'ham over a week-end leave from 
station, Camp Sibert, Alabama. Mickey, 


get in and out of the plane for the autograph 









of duty overseas. Ole h’England, 






Repercussions 


PCA, Delta and 





Birmingham Aero Club honored Delta Air 
Lines at one of the postwar planning meet- 
where Delta's official family told the 
folk about their postwar ideas. Flap- 


Hoile has informed Aero-Clubbers he 


know : he only heard . . that 


bigger and greater meetings are on the way. 


The tops arrived the other day when Clare 


landed a B-25 long enough to say 
to his Birmingham friends. He was 


with Doolittle nearly two years. Pvt 
Rooney was a student of Southern 
in Chemical Warfare, could hardly 


And, speaking of Chemical War 
and celebrities, Major Gen. C. W. 
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C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 


Aircraft and Engine Inspections 
Gas and Oil 






DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. 
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‘orter, chief of that branch, appeared on 
Municipal Airport, accompanied by his staff, 
hich included the handsome husband of tal- 
nted Helen Hayes. Have never seen as 
any general, colonels, majors and such. . . . 
Che State Director of Aeronautics tells us 
here are great things up its sleeve for deah 
le Alabama . . . we're all ears! 

Kansas City, Mo.— By Marion Meloher. 
The Chamber of Commerce is still working 
for air service to Detroit and Cleveland, and 
Dick Murray, our Aviation Commissioner, 1s 
mn his toes when it comes to getting the 
mostest of the bestest” for Kansas City. . . . 
Our auxiliary airport, Grandview, is now also 
in auxiliary of the Sedalia Field, with plans 
inder way for the construction of a small 
rash crew and clinic building, a standard 
ontrol tower and several small maintenance 
buildings. 

Because of the intense interest in the de- 
velopment of postwar aviation, a Congres- 
ional committee visited Kansas City August 
26 through the 28th. Alfred Bulwinkle, 
Chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee of 
he House of Representatives, was speaker at 
1 special luncheon. The local airlines were 
vost, and the visitors were greeted by Mayor 
Gage and Senator Truman, guest of honor. 

Members of the Civil Air Patrol squadrons 
attended maneuvers at Mexico, Missouri, over 
the Labor Day holidays, with Kansas City 
quadrons making a creditable showing in the 
vents 

Representatives of all the airlines sta- 
tioned in Kansas City were among the hundred 
guests at the September meeting of the Kansas 
City Unit of the Women’s National Aero- 
,utical Association, when Eduardo Urrutia of 
Lima, Peru, was guest speaker. Senor Urrutia 

among the fifty Pan American students 
taking a one-year course under CAA guidance, 
ind who will receive Control Tower and 
Communications licenses upon graduation. 
Among the special guests were Miss Moorine 
Coats, 2nd president of the Unit, in Kansas 
City on vacation from her residence in Ilion, 
New York; members of the staff of the Mid- 
west Inter-American Center; and civic avia- 
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FINANCING 


e Low Rates 
e Fullest Insurance 
@ One-Day Service 


Write, Wire or Phone 


TOM COLLINS 


Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Telephone Central-3626 
160! Republic Bank Bldg. 

Dallas |, Texas 
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organization were in the audience at the 


tion officials. Mrs. “Bill” (Airport Manager) 
Brown was program chairman. 
Aviation enthusiasts and members of the 


showing of “Trans-World Airlines”, a new 
sound-color film produced by Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air, Inc. 

Marshall, Tex.—W. C. Turner sent 
Hotel Phillips on September 25 when the us a poem which leads us to believe that 
Kansas City Unit, WNAA, sponsored the Marshall is of the idea that aviation is here 








Make YOUR Repairs OUR Business 


TWO OPERATIONS TO SERVE YOU 





LOVE FIELD* <a v MUSTANG FIELD* 
Hangar 10 N. W. Highway at Abrams 
P. 0. Box No. 7172 t} | P. 0. Box No. 548, 8. M. U. 
Phone D-4-2365 ’\ Phone T-3-2878 
Dallas, Texas 4 Dallas, Texas 


*Closed to Civilians *Land at Mustang 








OUR REPAIR 
SHOP 


at Love Field is 
equipped to com- 


INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRS 


given immediate 
attention by an airline 
pletely overhaul your instrument repair 
engine or plane *2 specialist 


Scott Tail Wheels and parts ready for delivery now. 


When in Dallas MAKE “MUSTANG” YOUR PORT OF CALL 
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the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher: Air Review Publishing Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 
Editor: George E. Haddaway, Dallas, Texas. 

Managing Editor: Thomas Ashley, Jr. 

Business Manager: R. T. Gidley, Dallas, Texas. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and address of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Air Review Publishing Corporation, 1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Stockholders : 

George E. Haddaway, R. T. Gidley, Mrs. R. T. Gidley, D. H. Byrd, Martha Byrd, Thomas Ashley, 
Jr., Antoinette Hagmann, Dallas, Texas; W. G. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma; John W. Herbert, 
D. L. Johnson, R. Haddaway, Fort Worth, Texas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is required from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) R. T. GIDLEY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1944. 

(Signed) ANTOINETTE HAGMANN. 

My commission expires June, 1945. 
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me in Old Mexico spending two dollar bills 
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First Class Repair Shop Cc. Oo. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
4 and E Mechanic) n rat um I to talk! ind a merchandise. 
All Weather Runway roken tail whe e plane SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
Flight Instruction embers t enix squadron who ven specifications for your engine. New B. G.., 
Planes for Rent Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
W/O Adrian senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 
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BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
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FINANCE INSURE 


YOUR AIRPLANE YOUR AIRPLANE 


Low Cost Low Rates 

Fast Service e Broad Coverage 

Repair Loans e Cash or Repair Settlements 
Convenient Terms Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 














Write, wire or phone — all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
6-1164 — Day and Night Phones —,. 7-5450 


Yes + « « we are pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 
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Based at San Tome, Venezuela, this Lockheed 10 YV-AEF 
is operated by the Mene Grand Oil Company, C. A., which 
is owned by the Gulf Oil Corporation, New York. Pilot is 








Vv. “Red” Irwin and Co-Pilot is R. V. “Bob” Morgan. 
The Lockheed is kept in A-1 flying condition by service 
and maintenance in Southwest Airmotive shops. 














fF om coast to coast and throughout the Americas, 
owners of private and commercial ships depend on 
Southwest Airmotive for complete, efficient maintenance 
service. Southwest Airmotive service is as fast as it is 
efficient because Southwest has had years of experience 
in overhauling every type of engine and plane. Its shops 
are fully equipped—its manpower is skilled and trained 
to do your work fast. For high precision engine, air- 
frame, instrument, radio and propeller work, look to 
Southwest Airmotive for your most complete source of 


airline type maintenance service. 






* COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
© FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


* LOVE FIELD * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“Braniff Airways Estimates Each 
Pound Saved Worth 108 in 1943” 





BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 
Although LIGHTER, these all- ¢ Approved by all government avi- BOOTS STEEL ANCHOR NUT 
metal nuts are TOLGHER and ation agencies. od 
SAFER than other nuts. 


Now used on every type of mili- sep FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING 
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tary aircralt. BOOKLET TODAY! Actual weights of over > 
Will be standard on commercial 250 different self-locking nuts used in air- 
planes in peacetime. craft, comprehensively reviewed for the s "= 
, ; convenience of aircraft designers, engi- 
@ Can be used time and time again. 
neers, operating and maintenance person- 
(W2S +8-32) This 
all-metal, self- 


locking nut is 60% 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS | ais te Gan 
a, Te Ge ee es ly 
~ Motion Picture—“All Work And No Play"—16 mm. 


sound—30 minutes. Write for information. 


e “Outlast the plane . nel. Copy will be sent you, free, on request. 











Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. V 


Repre hicago . Det t . ndianapo os Angeles . nsa t . Dallas . Toronto 





